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HE MINE LOCOMOTIVE BATTERY has a big job on its hands— 
| ie big that an ordinary storage battery cannot meet the require- 

ment, 

A battery possessing not only ample capacity, but one with more than 
the average durability, is essential. Its power must be unfailing—its care a 
minimum, 


The “fronclad=Exide” Battery 


with its built-in power and durability, has established a standard of battery 
dependability for the Mine Locomotive. Its special positive plate construc- 
tion, patented cell cover and non-flooding vent plug are a few of the exclu- 
sive features which back up that standard. Its ability to withstand the 
jars and strains of coal mine service is an undisputed fact. The care it 
requires is relatively small. 

In the many mines where it is used the ‘*froncladzExide” battery 
is helping to reduce high-haulage costs. It will do the same in yours. 


Address the nearest sales office for further information. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Manufacturer of 
The Chloride Accumulator ’’, The ** Tudor Accumulator ’’ 
The Exide’’, ** ThineExide’’ and Wronclad=Exide ’’ Batteries 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Minneapolis Rochester Detroit St. Louis 
Cleveland Atlanta Pittsburgh Kansas City San Francisco Denver Toronto 


1888-1917 
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A very interesting report has 
come to us of a test that was run 
‘‘on the quiet” by a very prom- 
inent Iron Ore Operation. 


There has been a lot of loose talk floating 
around about Shovel Efficiency and certain shovels 
being better and cheaper than others, so this 
Operation decided to quietly buy one dozen each 
of seven different makes from stock, and run a 
test without saying a word to anybody. 


The first thing we knew about it, 
we were asked to submit a Contract, 
and we did and had it accepted 
immediately. 

Then we learned also that Red 
Edge Shovels started off with $6.00 
per dozen higher first cost handicap, 
and came in FIRST---VERY much 
cheaper by shovel cost per TON 
OF ORE. 


We would like to publish figures 
but have been asked not to. 


Extraordinary Shovels. Good Deliveries. 
Distributors in Every Mining Centre. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PA. 
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‘BU LLOD O G’”’ 
Rock Drill Steel 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


IN ALL SIZES 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily 
MAKING NEW RECORDS 


Works: _ Main Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
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Now Is the Time to Increase Output 
to the 
Top Notch 


To Help You Do This, We 
Want to Install for You a 


Pneumatic 
Rotary Dump 


which will not only assure 
you a greater tonnage with 
present equipment, but will 
also enable you to handle 
the coal with fewer men. 

Hence you can release to other duties several of the men now employed in con- 

tion with your dumping. Write for Bulletin No. 170-M. 

We offer you improvements and protection under Ramsay, Wood, 
Claghorn and other patents. 

Wood Equipment Co., MeCormick Bldg., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH DENVER KNOXVILLE, TENN, 
Architects Bldg. Union Bank Bldg. 1707 Franklin St. Holston Bank Bldg. 


(5A) 


‘*The Goodman Company Sure 


Does Make a Mining Machine’’— 
Said a mine Superintendent of long experience to the writer of this ad. 


He was speaking of this very 
Goodman Shortwall Machine, 
cut its way steadily and 
rapidly across the face 
He his six of these machines 
which undercut every pound of 
His opinion derives its principal 
orce from the fact that he ha 
Opera d all types and makes of 
machines and right now is hold- 
ny others in “reserve” while he 
ises his Goodmans only 


Is the Good ach your trouble reducer and coal producer?’ If not, you 
i have Bu 1 103-M 
GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Chicago, Hl. 
New York Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Lowis 
Charleston. W.Va Birmingham Denver Seatile 
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No OperatorWould Willingly 
Give Up Electric Power 


because of its great convenience and 
economy for every operation from 
working face to tipple or breaker. 
G-E Electric Power Equipment in mines 
is used to drive coal cutters, locomotives 
fitted to every set of haulage condi- 
tions, mine pumps, mine fans, breaker 
machinery, hoists, tools in shops, ete. 
This equipment assures absolute re- 
liability of operation and_ successful 
performance under dripping water, 
moist air or coal dust operating con- 
ditions. Where desired, high motor 
efficiency can be obtained for a wide 
range of speeds. Low cost hoist opera- 
tion is assured by the elimination of 
boilers, reduction of rope vibration and 
by idle moment power saving. 

The experience and knowledge ob- 
tained in equipping these mines are 
placed at your disposal—to help solve 
any power problems which may have 
arisen at your mines. Call in’ our 
specialist at’ your early convenience 
and start reaping the advantages of 
electric power at an early date. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Office, Schenectady N-Y. 


Sales Offices in all large cities 


7021 
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ERY few hoisting requirements are so unusual that a 

standard VULCAN Hoist (steam or electric) will not meet 

them fully. And Vulean engineers take pride in designing 
*super-hoists”’ to take care of abnormal conditions. 

VULCAN !eads in safe- 

guards, convenience, gen- 

erosity proportiors 

and lorg:vity, and hes 


- done so since 1849. 
If you have a_ hcisting 
prob’em, put it up to us. 


Vulean Iron Works 
1736 Main Street 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

New York Chicago 


PITT 


BRATTICE is coated with a special 
Water and Air-tight Compound that 
resists hard wear and increases its 
4 life. It is thus Mildew, Water and 
RED DIAMOND BRAND BRAT- 
TICE guaranteed Mildew and 
Fl 


me-pre Oot. 


EVERLASTIC BRAND BRATTICE 
is Water and Mildew-proof, 


Thus you have a grade which is unreservedly guaranteed for its 
particular service. 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


13 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 987 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Vulcan Hoist made for Lehigh Coal & = 

‘sation Company, Lansford, P = 

,avigation Company, Lansford, Pa. = 

— One of several repeat orders.) i“ 
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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


| nN 
Mine Battery 
Lamps Motors 


There’s a big advantage 
The steel-ard-iron construc- 


in using the steel-and-iron 
tion of the Edison Battery aa pe 
Edison Battery. Then you 
gives great durability to the 
a : can depend on your battery 
Edison Mine Lamp. It stands 

. ; ; motors for steady, reliable ser- 
up in service. It gives ample, 


é vice, day in and day out. You 
unfailing light. Successful use 


can d>pend on freedom from 
has made the Edison the Stan- The only bat 


; ve! trouble. You can be assured 

dard Electric Mine Lamp ef tery with any 

America. Over 110,000in use, ron or steel in 
its construction Cost. 


of greatest production at low- 
Ask for Bulletin 300-N. or elements. Bulletin 608-N on requ 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, ORANGE, N. J. 


Distributors in 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco Seattle 
Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Washington Kansas City 


General Distributors of Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pitisburgh, Pa. 
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Fire Charges with Electricity | 
To Increase the Efficiency of Explosives 
Reduce the Liability of Accidents and 


Save Time and Labor 
The use of Blasting Machines enables 


} 1 
5 several shots to be fired 
united action increases the effcieney of explosives 


The location of Blasting Machines in places of safety reduces th 


1; 1 1 
it = 
an ed at one performance,—saving the labor 
11 na gle cl irge 
: \ r Blasting Supplies Catalog, describing {3 
Phe Du Pont American Industries are: = 
paratus and metheds to be used to secure the 
Del., Expl ] ighest efficiency of explosive s. = 
Du Pont Chemical Works, New York, Pyroxyl 
Coal Tar Chemicals. x 
net I i= 
1 Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmin E. duPontde Nemours&Co. = 
ra-lin and Cleat lars. 
Pa., Patate, Pig NOTE:— When in Atlantic City, visit Du Pont Products = 
I "Dw Wate, Del.. D Store, Boardwalk and Penna. Ave.., and Du Pont Shoot- = 
og ee ing School on the Ocean End of Young’s Million Dollar 


Pier. = 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Com pany 
I 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 


and 
Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Il 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE General Offices, East Alton, Il. 
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Coal— 


Production 


In 1916 approximately six-hundred- 
million tons of coal were mined in this 
country. By workirg under great 
pressure during 1917, and in spite of 
shortage in labor, the mines in- 
creased this record output of 1916 by 
fifty-million tons. The nation, how- 
ever, is still short of the amount re- 
quired for the conduct of the war by 
fifty-million tons. This coal cannot 
be mined. /¢ must be saved. 
Increased Consumption 
The great increase in consumption is 
caused by the necessity of— 

Transporting our troops to France 

and keeping them warm when 

they get there. 

Heating properly the Army Can- 

tonments in this country. 

Coaling our under 
conditions. 


navy war 
Producing larve quantities of 
roducing large quantities of guns, 
gun carriages, small arms, am- 
munition, explosives, aeroplanes 
and other army and navy supplies. 
Building ships to replace those 
sunk by German submarines. 
* 
The Government wishes the country to be 
thoroughly informed regarding the facts set 
forth above. 

The Hercules Powder Company is glad 
to give them wide publicity both as a patri- 
otic duty and because of the intimate rela- 
tions which exist between it and the country’s 
coal supply. A large part of the explosives 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago 
Denver 
Hazleton. Pa. 


Joplin 
y Memphis 
New York 


* 


Facts from the Fuel Administration 


Conservation Imperative 
To help supply the fifty-million tons 
we are short is the patriotic duty of 
every A.merican. 
This can only be done by the saving 
of coal at every possible point. 
Travel no more than is absolutely 
necessary. 
The less passenger traffic there is 
the less coal the railroads will burn. 
Use gas whenever possible for 
cooking and heating. 
A ton of coal manufactured into 
coal gas gives as much heat as 
four tons burned in your stove or 
furnace. 
Do not heat unoccupied rooms 
or have the temperature in other 
rooms higher than necessary. A 
mean temperature of 68 degrees 
is recommended. 
A shovelful of coal saved daily in 
each of 15,000,000 homes means 
a saving of fifteen-million tons a 
year. 
Reduce the use of gas and electric 
light. 
SAVE that extra shovelful! 
employed in mining the coal used to warm 
our homes, turn the wheels of our in 
and commerce, 
our armies is manufactured by the Hercules 
Powder Company. And without the use 
of explosives only a small part of the six- 
hundred - million tons referred to 
could have been produced. 


iustry 


above 


and forge the weapons of 


Pittsburg, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 

St. Louis 
Wilmington, Del 
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Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


MANUFACTURE OF 


> High Grade Mining and Metallurgical Machinery 


Complete Equipment for Mining Plants, 


Reduction Works and Smelting Works 


We offer our customers the services of specially trained engineers, 


and the unparalleled advantages of our extensive and completely 
equipped works. 


MILWAUKEE ~ - WISCONSIN 


SUPERIOR Jaw Crusher 


Cut Powder bills in half by using a larger opening— 
Superior Jaw Crusher as the initial breaker—it takes 
big, heavy rocks right from the steam shovel. 


Simple Reliable Powerful 


We were the Pioneer Builders of Large 
Jaw Crushers—Have More Larger Ma- 
chines in Operation than all other Manu- 
facturers Combined—Repeat Orders for 
84’ x 60’ Machines from Chile Copper 
Co.; China Copper Co.; Hardway Co.; 
Luossavaara Kurunavaara Aktiebolag. 
Built in sizes from 36” x 24"’ to 84” x 66”. 
Capacities—70 to 600 tons per hour. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 44-130. 
Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation 


115 Broadway, New York 


Power & Machinery Works, Cudahy, Wis. 
M 460-4 


ON AAA — 
Offices in Principal Cities 
‘ 
12 
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AWARDED 


RUBBER COVERED WIRE 
INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 
Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters’ labora- 
tories. Ignition wire 
for autos, motor boats 
and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing. 


We present these 


wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 


and test under serv- 
ice conditions. assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est period of usage. 
he specifications of 

this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 
requirements “of in- 
door use in high-class 
structures as well as 
for the most exacting 
outdoor exposure. 

Send for booklet 
fully describing. 


Read 
rope usage in itis 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request, 


about 


Made by 


American Steel & Wire Company 


New York 
Worcester 


Cleveland 


Denver 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


wire 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, 


Unexcelled Service 


ILLINOIS 


@ © 
Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 
Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents 
Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 


Dependable Merchandise 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 
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ROEBLING WIRE ROPE F08 COAL MINING 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S 


SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


AGENCIES and BRANCHES: NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, 


CLEVELAND, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE, PORTLAND, ORE, 


Mine Ropes 


OF QUALITY 


for 
HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 
also 


PATENT “KILINDO” 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte 
Rope Co. 
RACINE AVENUE 
KENOSHA, WISC. 


HAZARD 
WIRE ROPE 


INSULATED 
WIRES « CABLES 


HAZARD MFG CO 


WILKES-BARRE PA 
NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
533 CANAL STREET IstNAT'LBANK 552 W ADAMS ST 
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Waterproof 


LEATHER BELTING 
First in Peace NOW First in War 


A Leather Belting Uncle Sam can bank on, 
whether it is in the mining industry, lumber 


industry, textile industry, whether in munition 
factories, ship yards or aeroplane plants, SEA 
LION Water Proof Leather Belting is turning 
wheels, conserving power, maintaining industry 
economically and turning out products for the well- 
being of the world and for the winning of the war. 

SEA LION Leather Belting is 
guaranteed to withstand steam 
or moisture and is recognized as 
a standard, dependable leather 
belting for hard usage drives. 
The war demands economy and 
conservation, using SEA LION 
Water Proof Leather Belting is 
a good way to practice both. 


Catalog and Free Data Pook 
sent on request. \\ rite for tt. 


Chicago Belting Co. 
102 No. Green St. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


New York Los Angele 
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For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horse power Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. : Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 

All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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Secure Your Labor Through 
Advertising in Foreign 
Language Publications 


This Is What Some of My Clients Think of My Method 


“We have already gained sufficient men to 
cover the cost of the advertising.” . . 


TELFORD LEWIS, Gen. Mer., 
Knickerbocker Mines. 


‘The results obtained from the advertisement 
recently placed through you were entirely satis- 
factory.” E. E. EBBERT, 

Henderson Coal Co. 

“The results of this advertisement have 
greatly exceeded our expectations.” 

S. A. GILMORE, 
Arrow Coal Co. 


“Perhaps we will want to run the ad again 
soon, but I believe we are going to get resul‘s 
from what we have done.” 

W.H. DUNN, Gen. Megr., 
Kirk-Dunn Coal Co. 

‘‘Men coming faster than we can use them at 

present.”’ ELKHORN-PINEY COAL 
MINING CO. 


Your labor requirements are easily filled through my method of 
systematic advertising. Wiil call at your min2 or office upon in- 
vitation. 


ANDREW M. SPRINGER 
4 Smithfield Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Not a Labor Agency 
Not Connected With Any Other Concern 
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MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture From One to 


All Sizes of Heavy Scales 300-ton Capacity 


“The Standard” Seales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. .overnment. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N. May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel T ruck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 
are real and tangible. The wheels will 
not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect: tl 1ey seldom bre ak, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricate * with fluid grease wi tk tun for six 
months to a year with our h ibrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two co ncerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
disc ard their old runni ing gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 
vestigate this Truck. 


Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Trucks—Gr avity Screening Equipments—L arry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street : Office and Works : PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Rubber Goods & 


for Mining---- 


Factories, Quaker City Rubber Company, Philadelphia 


In MINING OPERATIONS, everywhere, you will find our brands of Rubber 
Belting for Conveyors, Elevators, Main Drives, Mill Drives, etc. 


Our Belting Experts are ever ready to advise you about the kind of belting 
to use for any particular purpose. No charge for this service. A 180-page, 
illustrated catalog will be sent free on request. Please use your business 
letterhead. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


Philadelphia, 629 Market Street 
Pittsburgh, 211 Wood Street 


Chicago, 182 West Lake Street 
New York, 53 Murray Street 


“CONDOR” 
The original Red Friction Surface Rubber Belt. 
Still in the van of all Imitations. 


DREADNAUGHT WET ELEVATOR BELT 
One-sixteenth Reinforced Cover of Extra Tough Rubber Both Sides. 
The Most Efficient Belt Made for Wet Elevator Service. 


“LAMINA”? CONVEYOR BELTS 
Solid Layers or Plies—No Longitudinal Duck Seams. 
Rubber Cover Thickest Where Abrasion is Greatest—At the Center. 
Runs Straighter—Stretches Less—Lasts Longer. 


We make all kinds of hose, too. 
The Manhattan Rubber Mfs. Company 


Factories and Executive Offices—Passaic, N. J. 


Branches in all Large Cities 
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Safety Car Pullers 


Don’t Wait for a Train Crew 
Keep Your Shipping Gang Busy 


Use an ‘‘S-A’’ Car Puller and 
quickly replace loaded cars 
with “‘empties.’’ Built in 
a wide variety of sizes 
and styles. 


Style No. 999 A—Sclf-Contained Motor Driven, Horizontal Capstan Care Puller 
Planetary Gear Driven 


Simple, powerful machines that are “making good” under severe 
conditions. Furnished also with pulley for belt drive to line shaft. 


Write for Bulletin No. 80 


Prices on Application 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago New York St. Louis Pittsburgh Detroit Salt Lake City 
Huntington, W. Va. Boston Toronto, Can, 
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WASHINGTON 


APRIL, 1918 


THE MINING CONGRESS | 
JOURNAL | 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


THE GREAT ISSUE 

To win the war with Germany is the 
great issue before the American people. 
Not until we have undertaken some of 
the real burdens of war shall we fully 
comprehend that no other issue is of any 
importance, that every other cause must 
be subservant to the successful termina- 
tion of this great conflict. There can be, 
there must be, no doubt of the outcome. 
It is not to be conceived that any one of 
the nations now acting under the general 
term of Allies, shall withdraw from the 
fight, but if all should withdraw, the 
United States must, and can, and will 
win the war with Germany. If the day 
should come when we are fighting alone, 
we should understand then, as we have 
not yet imagined, the importance of bend- 
ing every effort, giving every ounce of 
strength, and rendering every hour of 
service to the cause which is humanly 
possible. 

We are withdrawing from the active 
field of production two millions of men, 
the flower of our young manhood to go 
into the trenches. It will require the en- 
tire effort of a largely increased number 
to produce the munitions and equipment, 
and transportation which are essential to 
make the fighting force effective. The 
men at the front must be fed. The men 
who are rendering special service to keep 
the men at the front must be fed, and the 
men not so employed must increase their 
productive capacity sufficiently to make 
up for this shortage, else the war must 
fail and democracy in the world become 
a failure. We believe profoundly that 
the laboring men of this country are as 


intensely loyal as a whole as it is possible 
for them to be. But we have serious 
doubts as to the loyalty of some of their 
leaders who wax eloquent in their dis- 
cussion of labor's loyalty, and, at the 
same time, insist that the standards which 
have been achieved by labor during its 
many years of progress, must be main- 
tained without regard to the effect upon 
the nation. 

Of our estimated population of one 
hundred million, the census reports show 
that approximately forty millions are en- 
gaged in productive occupations. We are 
withdrawing ten million of these men 
from the productive occupations in which 
they have been heretofore engaged, and 
we are applying that service and that ca- 
pacity either to fighting in the trenches or 
in the work which is essential to the sup- 
port of this fighting force. We are with- 
drawing 25 per cent of the productive 
capacity of the country from its usual 
service. It is possible, to some extent, to 
diminish the use of the necessities, and, 
to a large extent, to do away with the 
luxuries. But granting this, we are still 
facing a shortage representing the differ- 
ence between what we may save by en- 
forced economy, and the awful destruc- 
tion and waste of war. 

Thirty million workers must produce 
as much or more than forty million work- 
ers have heretofore produced. This 
means that a service equal to ten million 
men in ordinary times must be supplied 
from some source or else the people who 
have heretofore consumed the product of 
the ten million workers must be in want. 
How can this deficiency be met? There 
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are four ways and four ways only. First, 
that our people shall deny themselves one- 
fourth of the products which they have 
heretofore consumed. Second, that ten 
million additional women shall undertake 
more or less manual labor. Third, that 
the laboring people of this c untry shal! 
work ten hours a day. Fourth, that ten 
million laborers shall be imported from 
other countries from which they may be 
obtained to fill up this gap in the produc- 
tive capacity of the country. Which 
shall it be? Mintnc ConGrEss JOURNAL 
advocates the greatest econo:ny in the use 
of all these products. So far as it is pos- 
sible, this shortage must be met by 
greater economy. Second, Alininc Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL advocates an increase in 
the hours of service as altogether prefer 
able to either requiring women to do this 
extra work or the importation of labor 
from China, probably the only source 
from which we can hope today to draw 
a foreign labor supply. Labor leaders 
should face this situation. The writer be- 
lieves in the eight-hour day without quali- 
fication; byt he believes in time of war 
that this liberty should be cheerfully sur- 
rendered to meet its requirements. Un- 
less the productive capacity of the nation 
can be increased sufficiently to make up 
the waste which is now being created by 
war, by the increased capacity of our 
own workmen, we shall be forced to 1m- 
port sufficient labor to meet these require- 
ments. 

This is an important question, and one 
which relates directly to the great issue 
before which all others must take second 
place. 


A BUSINESS SUGGESTION 

The American people are being 
treated to some very interesting inside 
views of conditions in Germany as 
viewed by E.x-Ambassador James W. 
Gerard, during his official stay in that 
country. In discussing the industrial 
situation Mr. Gerard makes the follow- 
ing comment, which is well worthy of 


the careful consideration of the Amer 
can people : 

\ suggestion—Why not start a grea 
governmental chemical school or Zive pro 


tection for a certain number of years to 
dyestuffs, medicine, chemical and cyanide 
materials? All these industries are run here 
by the trustiest trusts that ever trusted and 
by their methods keep American manu- 
tacturers from starting the business. A Con- 
gressman represens one of the best firms. 
in his statement that it is impossible to start 
such manufactures in America. Our annual 
tribute to these trusts is enormous. One 
dyestuff company here employs over 500 
chemists. Only big or protected business 
can compete. This war has shown that 
we should not be dependent on other 
countries tor so many manufactures. 

he present would seem to be the 
most opportune time for the develop- 
ment of every industry for which this 
country possesses the raw material. The 
present shortage of manganese, pyrite, 
chrome and other minerals points un- 
nustakably to the necessity in war times. 
and to the importance in times of peace 
of the utilization of our own resources 
in manufacturing those goods which are 
essential to the nation’s progress. Just 
at this time the shipping now being used 
in the annual importation of more than 
2,000,000 tons of ores from Brazil and 
Spain, and other points should and must 
be released for the transportation of 
troops and supplies to the front and the 
country finds itself with its own natural 
resources undeveloped and with the 
necessity of developing these by a most 
expensive process because of the need 
of haste in the development. 

\mbassador Gerard’s suggestion is 
important at all times and vital at this 
time. We trust the American people 


will put this suggestion into active 


BREEDERS OF CLASS HATRED 

Muckraking journals of the !learst 
type find much satisfaction in their con- 
tinued criticisms of what they term the 
injustice of conscripting men to go into 
the army, while not conscripting wealth. 


The Washington Times says: 


Government conscripts men on its own 
terms The men risk everything and get 
nothing. The Government politely begs for 
money on the financier’s terms, raising the 
rate of interest as required. The financiers 
get absolute security on their money, and 
ing. Which would you rather be 


practice 
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in the United States, an ordinary man or 
any ordinary dollar as regards safety? 

It is estimated that the War Excess 
Profits Tax law will yield to the Govern- 
ment approximately $3,500,000,000. It 
takes from 20 to 60 per cent of the profits 
in excess of those gained in a pre-war 
period, limited to from 7 to 9 per cent. 
The greater part of this tax will come 
from the very wealthy men of the country 
and will apply first to corporations and 
again to the dividends as they pass into 
the hands of individual stockholders. In 
many instances this tax will amount to 
above 80 per cent of the total net profits 
earned by individuals during the year 
1917. We have yet to hear a single in- 
dividual object to the payment of this 
enormous tax. The Government finds 
no trouble conscripting from the wealth 
of the country the greater part. of its 
earnings. It must not be lost sight of 
that the present tax is but a part of the 
expense of the war and that the amount 
for which we are issuing bonds must 
sooner or later be met by the same capi- 
talist to which The Washington Times so 
sneeringly refers. It has been stated that 
it costs the United States fourteen times 
as much money to maintain a soldier at 
the front as Germany pays for the same 
service. We doubt the truth of this state- 
ment, but whatever it costs, the patriotic 
people at home are going to bear the 
burden without complaint and take off 
their hats in reverence to the boys in the 
trenches who are bearing the real brunt 
of the battle. It may be that The Wash- 
ington ‘Times and its sympathizers will 
some day learn that the American people 
are patriotic and loyal. The Kaiser is 
not the only one who has yet to learn 
his lesson. 


THE OLL SHALE RESOURCES 
OF THE WEST 
Necessity is the mother of invention. 
It also is the mother of the discovery of 
materials as well as of plans for their 
utilization. ‘The importance of petro- 
leum to the industrial world led to the 
discovery of the petroleum values in the 
oil shale deposits of large areas, hitherto 


considered barren and worthless. With 
the appreciation of this wondertul oil 
wealth comes the question as to how the 
Government shall control its interest in 
these lands so as to best ser 
interest. 


ve the public 

Oil shale development will require 
enormous investment, long time opera- 
tion, and a large acreage in order that 
a profit may be made upon the enterprise 
at a price for the product which can 
bring it in fair competition with petro- 
leum developed from other sources. 
Congress now has before it another pub- 
lic lands question which a few years ago 
was scarcely dreamed of. Shall the 
Government part with its interest in 
these lands by patent to individuals, or 
shall they be held and their operation 
permitted under a leasing system? The 
present laws governing mining locations 
are not at all adapted to the location of 
oil shale lands. It has been assumed 
that these lands could properly be lo- 
cated under the Placer Mining Laws and 
thousands of acres have been so appro- 
priated. 
ing spent by these locators in discovering 
the best methods of treatment, with a 
view to the erection of plants of sufh- 
cient size to justify profitable production. 

The present thought is that no plant 
can be constructed of sufficient size to 
be economicaly profitable for a less cost 
than a half million dollars. It is hardly 
to be expected that such a plant will be 
constructed upon leased ground. It is 
very unfortunate that the question of oil 
shale land titles had not been anticipated 
in order that whatever system shall be 
adopted might be uniform 
all oil shale locations. 

\t this time a considerable part of the 
oil shale lands have been tiled upon 
under the Placer Mining Laws. 
areas have been withdrawn for 
mental uses. 
well adapted to provide for the future 
nor to be compared with the oil shale 


deposits 


Large sums of money are be- 


is applied 


Large 
govern 
No System Of storage 1s S¢ 


It is equally true that no sys 


tem of land tenure should be adopted 


which requires development in advance 
of that period during which the oil itself 
is essential to public uses. A leasing 
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system, requiring immediate and con- 
tinuous development might result in the 
production of oil in advance of public 
necessities, and a competitive price which 
would lead to waste in its use. It is 
therefore essential if these lands are to 
be appropriated and these reserves held 
for future use, that it shall be upon some 
plan which does not require immediate 
development, but that whatever charge 
is made for holding such land shall be 
made to insure to the benefit of the 
locality in which the lands are situated. 
In other words, it would seem better that 
these lands be owned by individuals and 
be subject to the taxing power of the 
state, than that they should be under a 
leasing system requiring development in 
advance of public requirement. 

A very serious question of public 
policy is apparent even to those men who 
believe that the Federal Government 
should mantain control over its western 
public lands. CoNGREss JOURNAI 
hopes that this matter may receive the 
most careful consideration, and that a 
system may be adopted which will best 
serve the interest of the public as a 
whole. Uncertainty of title will lead to 
a sea of litigation and prevent develcp- 
ment. An immediate and pressing need 
exists for a federal declaration which 
will settle, as far as may be, the legal 
questions concerning title to the oil shale 
lands of the West. 


LABOR’S WEAPON OF DEFENSE 


Self defense is the first law of nature. 
A labor strike is labor’s weapon of self 
The right to use this weapon 
by the individual is undeniable where the 
rights of the individual are encroached 
upon. The right to take or imperil the 
life of another only exists where an equal 
or greater danger is imminent to the life 
of the one exercising this right. The right 
of an individual to act by himself is en- 
tirely distinct and may exist when the 
right of the members of an organized 
body to act together may not exist. 
Under the common law an agreement to 
do an unlawful act was made a con- 
spiracy. When the existence of society 


defense. 


is threatened by the combined action of 
any considerable portion of its member- 
ship, such conspiracy, if effective, be- 
comes a capital offense. This principle 
is best illustrated in the case of the soldier 
whose every act of insubordination is 
punished with the most severe penalties. 
During a war every loyal citizen is a 
soldier, in effect if not in discipline, and 
no act which tends to weaken the fight- 
ing force of his country should be toler- 
ated. 


THE SILVER SITUATION 

Very important financial legislation 
has commanded the attention of Con- 
gress to the exclusion of consideration 
of the plan to make available the silvei 
reserve in the United States Treasury 
for the settlement of foregn trade bal 
Congress has moved with ex- 
traordinary rapidity considering — the 
enormity of the problems which it has 
had under consideration. 

Before this issue shall reach our 
readers, Senator Pittman will have intro- 
duced in the Senate a bill providing for 
the release of two hundred and fifty 
million silver dollars now held in th« 
United States Treasury as security for 
silver certificates in order that bullion 
may be made available to pay the gov 
ernment’s bills to countries which wil 
accept silver, and thus retain in ow 
Treasury the gold upon which an in 
creasing burden of credit now rests. 

Senator Pittman’s bill will provide 
that the silver thus released shall be re- 
placed by the Government by contracts 
for future delivery of silver at $1 per 
ounce, a tacit agreement having been 
secured from the silver producers to con- 
tract on this basis. Silver producers 
generally believe that the law of supply 
and demand will stimulate the price t 
a point largely in excess of $1 per ounce 
but as a patriotic duty under presen 
conditions have been willing to consent 
to a fixed price in order that the Gov- 
ernment’s needs may be cared for. This 
plan was endorsed by a_ resolution 
adopted by the conference of delegates 
from various states in attendance at the 


ances. 
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January convention of the Colorado 
Chapter of the American Mining Con- 
gress, and was also approved by the 
Wyoming Chapter at a later convention 
held at Casper. 

It seems very important that this legis- 
lation shall receive prompt consideration, 
and it is believed that the bill will be 
favorably considered. 


EMBARGOES AND 
INDUSTRIAL INEFFICIENCY 
The wonderfully efficient machinery 
of production, transportation, and ex- 
change, has been developed by the best 
business brains and experience of the 
country. Interferences with its orderly 
conduct which are thought to be and, 
perhaps, may be necessary during the 
war times, force a realization of the 
value of this efficient organization. The 
illustration of the loss of a great battle 
because of the lack of a horse shoe nail 
forcibly applies to the present situation. 
Freight embargoes, intended to better the 
situation, have resulted in complex and 
indirect ways in hampering business 
production, and frequently creating a 
worse dilemma than the freight embargo 
was created to prevent. The files of this 
office furnish hundreds of illustrations 
in which great business enterprises have 
been crippled because an embargo has 
been placed upon the shipment of mate- 
rial without which the plant cannot oper- 
ate. The embargo against less than car- 
load shipments of machinery has greatly 
hampered, and, in many instances, en 
tirely shut down coal mining plants 
which could not operate without the re 
placement of certain parts of its equip 
ment. Machinery which has worn out 
or broken down, and which constitute: 
but a small part of a carload shipment, 
may be absolutely necessary to the op 
eration of the mine. The Mininc Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL does not desire to criti- 
cize those who have these matters ir 
charge. Its requests for relief have beer 
met with the utmost courtesy, and an 
earnest desire to help. The enormous or- 
ganization which is necessary to care for 


the government business at this time can- 
not be created in a day. Literally, thou- 
sands of men and women with the best 
brains and experience in their respec- 
tive lines are now in Washington making 
their best effort to speed up the gov- 
ernment work, and frequently these men 
are only in each other’s way in that an 
order intended to right one grievance 
has the effect of putting out of joint 
some other essential condition. 

For instance, shipments of tungsten 
and molybdenum concentrates by the 
Empire Smelting and Refining Co., of 
Deming, N. M., to Pittsburgh for use by 
the steel companies in tempering and 
hardening the steel that goes into guns 
for the Government, cannot be shipped 
east of the Illinois state line because an 
embargo has been placed on all other 
articles than cattle, coal, coke, peroleum, 
and foodstuffs for home consumption 
Undoubtedly this order represents the 
exercise of the best judgment possible. 
Notwithstanding these good intentions, 
the Pittsburgh plant wholly dependent 
upon the New Mexico production might. 
because of its lack of hardening alloys, 
be unable to construct the guns needed 
by our armies at the front, and be the 
cause of the loss of a great battle in the 
greatest war in the world’s history, “All 
for the want of a horseshoe nail.” 


THE FERRIS BILL 

The report of the House Committee on 
Public Lands on the Ferris bill is awaited 
with much interest. The Walsh-Pitt- 
man Bill, S. 2812, covering this subject 
was passed by the Senate January 7, 
1918, and the report of the House Public 
"ands Committee will be considered by 
the House as a substitute for the Walsh- 
Pittman bill. This bill provides that 
lands may go to patent under the exist- 
ing law or may be leased under the 
provision of the bill. The American 
Mining Congress congratulates the West 
upon the fact that its protest against a 
ederal leasing bill has secured a recog 
nition of the principle of private owner 
ship, and that the provisions controlling 
these leases have been made so liberal 
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and practical under the present bill. It 
is hoped that the oil relief provisions will 
be such as to protect the Government 
and, at the same time, do full justice to 
every oil claimant who, in good faith, 
has undertaken to develop the oil re- 
sources upont he public domain. 


A SHREWD GAME OF 
LABOR POLITICS 


Who can conceive of men in the second 
or third line of defense at the front lay- 
ing down their tools with the battle raging 
on the first firing line and its result de- 
pending upon the work that is being done 
by those in the rear? What soldier knows 
anything about an 8-hour day? Does the 
glory of service make sufficient recom- 
pense for the difference between $30 
a month and a 24-hour day, and $150 
a month and an 8-hour day? There 
should be a marked distinction between 
the credit given to the soldier who risks 
his life and endures the bitter hard- 
ships of war and the credit given to any- 
one at home, no matter how much he 
may do. 

\t the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the American Mining Congress in 
New York City, in November, President 
Walter Douglas insisted that no declara- 
tion should be adopted looking to the 
change of any labor conditions which 
existed prior to the war. This position 
was representative of the employers gen- 
erally throughout the country. On the 
other hand, hundreds of different enter 
prises have been forced to adopt the 
closed shop plan since it was tentatively 
agreed that pre-war conditions should 
be maintained during the war period as 
to all disputes between labor and capital. 
If the writer is any judge of the situa- 
tion, the game of labor politics is being 
played with great effect under cover of a 
barrage of pretended loyalty. We do 
not question the intense loyalty of the 
great body of American workmen, but 
we do seriously question the labor 
leaders who are taking advantage of the 
situation to establish the closed shop at 
every possible point. 


ABOUT SILVER PRODUCTION 

The history of the world’s producton 
of silver is a good illustration of the fact 
that price is the ultimate dictator of pro- 
duction. 

During the whole history of the world 
the production of silver has been ap- 
proximately fifteen and one-half to six- 
teen ounces of silver to one of gold. In 
the days of high gold values by which 
is meant that period when labor, ma- 
chinery and supplies were comparatively 
cheap, silver production expanded until 
the production was on the ratio of 
twenty-two and one-half ounces of sil- 
ver to one of gold. 

This over-production, while it had but 
a nominal influence upon the compara- 
tive ratio of the total world stores of 
gold and silver, resulted in governmen- 
tal action which destroyed the parity and 
under the later conditions the production 
of silver dropped to its present produc- 
tion ratio of about seven and one-half 
ounces of silver to one of gi id. 

The largest silver producer in this 
country is the Amalgamated Copper 
Company, by which silver is produced 
only as a by-product, in fact a very large 
part of the silver production in_ the 
United States is produced as a_ by- 
product upon which the price of silver 
has little influence. 

Were is not for this fact, the effective- 
ness of the statement that price is the 
final dictator of production would show 
itself more effectually by a reduction of 
silver production very much below the 
present ratio. The probable increasing 
demand for the use of silver as a money 
metal in silver-using countries will un- 
doubtedly have a marked influence in 
restoring silver to its old time value. 


OIL, DEVELOPMENT 


The need for a greater development of 
the oil supply of the United States is 
greatly intensified by the fact that 
rich oil fields abroad have recently fallen 
under control of Germany. While this ad- 
vantage may be temporary, it forces the 
Allies to depend more largely upon the 
supply of the United States and Mexico 
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while it gives to the Central Powers an 
adequate supply. Russia’s production for 
the last few years has approximated 70,- 
000,000 barrels. Last year the United 
States produced 68 per cent of the total 
world production of 516,000,000 barrels. 
Mexico’s production in 1917 was esti- 
mated to be 60,000,000 barrels. The pres- 
ent high cost of labor and supplies, added 
to the very great difficulty in securing oil 
well casing, has almost brought to a 
standstill the development of new oil 
fields. Not only have the steel mills been 
called upon to manufacture materials di- 
rectly connected with war purposes, but 
even where oil well casing has been avail- 
able, difficulty has been experienced in 
securing transportation for the oil well 
casing to the fields of operation. The un- 
certainty growing out of the War Excess 
Profits Tax law has also had its influence 
in preventing development work. Pro- 
duction is not keeping pace with con- 
sumption and as the result the reserve 
stocks of oil in the country are gradually 
diminishing. The uncertainty growing 
out of probable Federal legislation af- 
fecting the title to the oil lands in the 
public lands states, has also had its influ- 
ence in preventing development work. 
While there is no immediate danger. 
there is great need that every effort shall 
be made looking to the stimulation of the 
development of new oil territory. 


THE MINERAL CONTROL BILL 


A bill to stimulate the production of 
various rare minerals has been under 
consideration by the House Committee 
on Mines and Mining. Hearings were 
conducted for several days, and it is ex- 
pected that the proposed bill will be re- 
vised and introduced by Congressman 
Foster at a very early day. 

A synopsis of the hearings will be 
found upon another page of this issue of 
the CoNGREsS JOURNAL. 

We have little to add to the editorial 
in the March issue entitled “Federal 
Control of Metallic Minerals.” The 
House Committee on Mines and Mining 
fully intends to so word the bill that it 
shall apply only to the rare minerals 


therein specified, and that the right to 
commandeer any mine or plant shall ap- 
ply only to idle mines or plants or those 
which are but inadequately operated. 
The necessity of legislation of this char- 
acter is very great for the stimulation 
of the production of certain minerals 
which are being imported from South 
America, Spain, and other points. More 
than two million tons of manganese, 
pyrites and chrome now being imported 
are absolutely essential to the continu- 
ance of our industries. In fact, there 
will be an increased demand for pyrites 
from which sulphuric acid is made be- 
cause of the increased demand for ex- 
plosives for which sulphuric acid is 
required. The ships now engaged in im- 
porting these minerals should be at once 
released from that service and utilized 
in transporting our troops and muni 
tions of war and food to France. 

The steel industry cannot operate ex 
cept the shortage thus created shall b 
made up from some other source. Abou: 
eight hundred thousand tons of manga 
hese ores are required each year to 
maintain the steel industry, and for othe1 
necessary uses in this country. It 1 
estimated that about one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand tons have been pro- 
duced in the past, and tha 
tion of at least six hundred thousand 
tons is essential. To produce this from 
the low grade ores of this country is one 


t an importa 


of the principle purposes of this legisla- 
tion. MininG CONGRESS JOURNAL reit- 
erates its statement of last month: 


“If the government is in need of man- 
ganese ores the guarantee o a suthcient 
price to justify production will immediately 


put in motion the best possible machinery, 
1. «., individual capital and personal super- 
vision, charged with the necessity of exer- 


cising every economy and the greatest 
eficiency in order to make the greatest 
profit upon the investment. These are the 
means through which production upon a 
commercial basis may be assured.” 


MininG Concress JouRNAL fully be- 
lieves that some prompt and efficient 
method should be quickly made available 
in order to meet this world exigency at 
this time. It will endorse and approve 
and lend its influence in securing the 
adoption of any plan calculated to meet 
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these requirements. A poor plan, well 
followed, is altogether better than a bet 
ter plan which is not put into effect. 
MinING CoNGREsS JOURNAL still believes 
that no new agency is necessary to ac 
complish these purposes, and that the 
Interior Department which has had to do 
with the development of mining re 
sources, which has, within its various 


bureaus, all the available information 


concerning these resources and the best 
known methods of production and treat 
ment, is in a better position to stimulat 
a private enterprise to accomplish these 

than any new agency which can 
possibly be selected. 


MINERAL IMPORTS REDUCED TO 
LESSEN STRAIN ON SHIPPING 
Under the power conferred upon him by 
the Trading 


with the Enemy Act, the Presi 
on F 
VW 


bruary 14, 1918, issued a procla 
which required an import license for all 


} 


i. 


les from all countries. The chief pur 
pose of this was to enable this Governmen 

te less essential imports to the e1 
that tonnage might be conserved, and add 
made available for th« 
transportation of troops and_ supplies to 
Europe. Similar steps have been found neces 
sary by the Allies, and England, particularly, 


has found it necessary to impose most dras 


na lipping 


tic import restrictions in order to most et- 
iectively devote her shipping to the success 
tul prosecution of the war. 


l-or many weeks, a corps of specialists has 


been giving the closest study as to the manne: 
in which this import restriction would b 
exercised, so that the greatest saving could 
be accomplished with the least injury to ou 
ordinary commercial activities. The questi 

was still further complicated by the earne 

desire of this Government to affect, as litt! 
as possible, the industry and commerce o 
the countries associated with us in the war 
ind to work as little hardship, as possible, 1 
neutrals The question involves close coopera 
ion with the Shipping Board and consulta 
tion with the State Department, the Treasury 
Department, the Food Administration, and 
other branches of the Government, as well ¢ 

the War Trade Board, within whose province 
jalls the actual administration of the control 
\s a result of these deliberations, the Wa 
frade Board, through its Bureau of Imports, 


publishes the first list of restricted import 


\pplications for license to import the arti 
he list will not be granted 


except under the following circumstances: 


1. When the articles mentioned are actually 
shipped from abroad prior to April 15, 1918. 

2. When coming by rail from Mexico or 
Canada when the goods in question originated 
in those countries or in others from which 
such goods are being licensed for import. 

3. When coming as a return cargo from 
uropean points and then only (a) when com- 
ng trom a convenient port, (b) when loaded 
without delay, and (c) when the importation 
trom Europe is not specifically prohibited in 


In the future, therefore, applicants for li- 
ises to import articles mentioned in the 
list will be obliged to show, in their applica- 
tions, the existence of such of the facts above 
outlined as will warrant the granting of such 
licenses. In the case of shipments from 
European points, the most satisfactory evi 
dence will be proof that shipping space has 
heen actually engaged. The present form of 

import license will generally 
he found adequate for this purpose, and where 
this is not found to be the case, a letter 
setting forth the additional facts should ac 
mpany such application. 

The United States consuls have been in- 
tructed not to issue consular invoices on and 
after April 15, 1918, for the articles men- 
tioned in the list without first being furnished 

ith the number of the import license o1 
being given other evidence of the issuance 
Shipping agencies are also 
advised not to accept for shipment consign- 
ments of the articles mentioned in the list 
without similar evidence of the issuance of 
he import license. This applies only to th: 
rticles mentioned in the list. No proof of 
he issuance of the import license for articles 
not so mentioned is to be required either by 
consuls before issuing consular invoices, o: 
hipping agencies in accepting freight. It 
vill devolve upon importers, therefore, t 
advise their shipper abroad by letter or cable 
of the number of their import license so that 
such shipper will be able to furnish the sam< 
to the consuls and the shipping agencies. This 
will mean that importers must be diligent 
in applying for import licenses a_ sufficient 
ime in advance of the shipment so that the 
number of the import license may be com 
municated abroad in ample time. 

The articles on the list, which affect the 
mining industry directly, are: 

Asbestos, all acids, muriato of ammonia 
ll coal-tar distillates except synthetic indigo, 
ill salts of soda except nitrate of soda and 
cyanide of soda, cryolite, except not to exceed 
2000 long tons for the year 1918, explosives, 
xcept fulminates and gun powder, fluorspar. 
infusorial and diatomaceous earth and Tripol!, 
nickel, plumbago or graphite (until July 1, 
1918. thereafter not exceeding 5,000 long tons 
for remainder of 1918), pyrites (except not 
125,000 long tons to October 1, 


ul plication for 
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1918), zine. 
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MINERAL CONTROL BILL 
DISCUSSED AT LENGTH 


House Committee on Mines and Mining 
Holds Extended Hearings—Most of the 
Arguments Favor the Passage of Such 
a Measure 
After extended hearings the Committee on 

Mines and Mining of the House of Repre- 

sentatives is now whipping into shape for in- 

troduction a bill providing for a mineral ad- 
nistration modeled along the lines of the 
food control act. The need for the bill, the 
objections raised to it and a general survey 
of the situation may be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing extracts from representative testimony 
presented before Dr. Foster’s committee. 

\n excellent idea of the objects of the bill 
may be secured from a perusal of the testi 
mony of Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of 
the United States Geological Survey. His 
testimony follows: 

Dr. Smith. The real matter before us is the 
question of speeding up mineral production ia 
the United States. When I speak of that I do 
not want for a moment to give the impres- 
sion that the mineral industry is in any 
sense a slacker under present conditions. 
The mineral industry, as many of you from 
mining states know, has met the war time 
test in a remarkable way. Since the war 
began the country’s production of the 
principal metals, the really essential metals, 
such as aluminum and zine, has doubled in 
output in those two items. In the case of 
copper the production has increased 50 per 
cent: in lead about 40 per cent, and in iron 
25 per cent; and the same is true of coal. 
The production of last vear as compared 
with the production of 1914, was 25 per cent 
in excess. I think, possibly. we fail to 
recognize how much that really means. That 
percentage of increase in those six metals 
that | have mentioned means an increase 
in tonnage of nearly 10,000,000 tons. That 
load was thrown on the railroads, for in- 
stance, last year, as compared with the 
normal traffic of the years immediately pre 
ceding the war. 

Of course if we come to express that in 
tonnage of ore it is several times the 10,- 
000,000 tons that I mentioned. Then, if we 
add to that the big increase in coal you 
will see to what an extent the outout of the 
mining industry as a whole has increased. 
That is the way I think that we can fairly 
express the response of the mining industry 
to this war time test 

The Government activity in connection 
with the mineral industry has been along 
the line of aciivity on the part of the 
various specialists in the Interior Depart 
ment: the metallurgists of the Bureau of 
Mines have conducted their investigations 
in aid of this or that part of the industry, 
and the Geological Survey has been active 
hunting for new supplics, and where these 


new supplies have been fo giving sucl 
aid as is possible to those intending the 
devel yppimnent. It has been in ny cases a 


that has 
and there has not been an al 
nition, that is, by 


hurrv-up service 


beyond that which was in 


war began. 

In the atter of statistics t Geological 
Survey, as vou know, for 1 ) years 
has been gathering the tit ot pro 
duction of the mineral indu 


them each year, annual sta 
as production has had to spec 


had to speed up in the mattet a 


of the war boards pl 


of this and the alli ntries 
1 istics of productio the use 
of the ipping Board, tiie Trade 
Board at lthe War Industri 
want not simply the figure ist year 
but the figures of last quartet 1 of last 
month: and we therefore ipple 
ment our annual iny ! l cet 
us, of the mineral ind 
figures on uch whiects neanese, 
Inagnesite, brogan, mercury telspat 
We are getting those heures quarter. 
We be fan a vear ago to get | Pures 


by the month, and so last ve; 


ect monthly returns on petrol ind 
the present time we are Iso. get 
monthly reports on sulphur, ; alt, anti 
mony, secondary aluminum at ithers 
Mr. London. How is the s tical data 


obtained: 
Dr. Smith By correspondet with th 
further, 


boards, 


producers; and we are going 
in order to aid the governmet 
and first of all the Fuel Administs 


\ 


ition, We 


are getting weekly statistics on coal, and 


then on the metals, copper, zi lead and 
aluminum. Those weekly statistics, for in 
stance, on the principal metal e secured 
trom the large refiners, and have con 
fidential information that can be put at 
the disposal of these buyers, showing just 
what was the production last eek rhe 
figures are coming in this morning by tele- 
graph of the production of last week, up to 


Saturday night of copper, lead and zine, 
for instance: the stocks on hand Saturday 
night \lso we have the commitment list 
which must be placed against those 
up to the present time, the co 
up to June 30. 


stocks 


itments 


Those statistics are available, I say, in 
order that the purchasers can place 
orders where they can be filled. 
of zine we have some five grades: in the 
case of lead, two grades. I believe of the 
lead itself as well as the lead containing 
antimony. The same is true in 
aluminum and copper, and also 
ence to virgin aluminum we have also 
monthly figures, and also figures on the 
production of aluminut from 
the scraps and aluminum waste which is 


remelted and placed upon the market. 
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I mention these 
large the 
metals js. 

It is up to the mineral industry to supply 
our Government and the other govern- 
ments with raw materials. What I have 
said in regard to the expansion and output 
of metals is simply an index to the industria! 
xpansion of the country that you are all 
familiar with, and that expansion, of course, 
that has been made so prominent in the 
public press has involved the large 
sumption of fuel. And yet last year the 
fuel, the soft coal, the steam coal produc- 
tion of the country, was 8 per cent higher 
than ever 5 cent higher than 


details to show you how 
government interest in all these 


con- 


before, 25 per 
before the war. 

Mr. Welling. Has the consumption of these 
metals kept pace with the demand for the 
metals, lead, copper, zine, etc., and those 
other very essential minerals? 

Dr. Smith. In our principal metals, such 
as iron, aluminum, lead, zine and copper, 


we are producing an excess over our 
domestic requirements, for, as you know 
we are exporting the raw metals in con- 


siderable amounts, and in the case of some 
oi these minor metals, so-called, not be- 
cause they are of minor importance, but 
because they are of minor quantity, I will 
give you the figures in just a few minutes 
to show to what extent we are meeting the 
demands of consumption. 

U nder the changed conditions which be- 
gan in 1914 we have realized certain de- 
ficiencies in our domestic supplies. We 
have been cut off from the world to some 
extent in the matter of imports, and the 
world, on the other hand, has been making 
larger demands directly or indirectly upon 
us. Of course the potash case is the one 
that has been before us since 1912, before 
the war. Now in those deficiencies there 
is some amount of encouragement, I think. 
In the case of potash, before the war we 
progucee practically none; we are now 
meeting our requirements to the 10 per cent 
of our nominal requirements by domestic 
production. Take such a material as mag- 
nesite; we have increased the production 
of magnesite from 10,000 to 310,000 tons last 
year. 

Mr. Garland. 
mencts in that? 

Mr. Smith. In the case of magnesite I 
figure 99 per cent of our requirements are 
met by the domestic supply, and fortunately 
that can be increased by nearly developed 
deposits in Washington and California. 
Another case that might be cited is one 
you will hear very much of in this bili, Mr. 
Chairman, that of manganese. ‘Tro show 
how we have speeded up on manganese per- 
haps the best statement that | can make is 
that at the present time we are mining 


You met all the require- 


more high grade manganese, nearly twice 
as much high grade manganese in a single 
week, as we did in the whole year, !914 
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Mr. Taylor. Where does it 
from, and what is it principally used tor? 

Mr. Smith. Its principal use is in the 
metallurgy of steel. The largest producer 
of high grade manganese last vear was 
Montana. In the lower grade Minnesota 
stood first and Colorado second, if I re- 
member the figures. In the higher grade, 
which is the grade of manganese that is 
brought into this country in large quantities 
from Brazil, and for that reason is an 
acute problem before the Shipping Board. 
Montana and California, Arizona, Arkansas 
and Virginia were the leading producers, 
and this coming year Nevada is going to 
be a large producer. 

Mr. London. What are the 
qualities of mangane: 

Mr. Smith. The high contents, of course, 
is the manganese itself, but an alloy con- 
tent of silica and iron and phosphorus. 

The Chairman. How much do you import 
of manganese? 

Mr. Smith. You will have better authori- 
ties on manganese before the week is over, 
probably, but it is pretty hard to express 
the exact tonnage of the imports last year. 
Mr. White probably can give you the exact 
figures. 


Mr. White. The 


mostly 


come 


essential 


total imports of high 
grade manganese ore in 1917 was 630,000 
long tons. In addition, about 40,000 tons 
of the alloy, ferro-manganese was im- 
ported from England, being the equivalent 
of about 100,000 tons additional ore. 

— Smith. Our own production of the 
same qt tality of ore, that containing over 40 
per pt of the metal, was 113,734 tons. Those 
hgures are subject to revision upwe ird, as 
there are some returns not wholly received. 
However, at the present time it is figured 
we are producing at the rate of 20,000 tons 
a month. Our estimate for the six months 
is 120,000 tons, or essentally the equivalent 
of the total for last year. 

Mr. Welling. How is the production of 
this metal as compared with the needs. 
Are we keeping pace with our needs? 

Mr. Smith. Last year we produced some- 
thing like 23 per cent of our needs; we are 
doing much better than that now, but that 
seems to be a fair expression of the extent 
to which we are meeting our requirements. 

The Chairman. So we are importing 
about 75 per cent. 

Mr. Smith. In one form or another. 
is for 1917. I would not say 
producing now. 

Mr. White. Of the high grade ore we im- 
ported last year at least five-sixths, pro- 
ducing about 100,000 tons and importing 
about 750,000. 

The Chairman. As Secretary Lane has ar- 
rived we will now hear his statement. 

Mr Smith. I think I might take up the 
list of minerals in which we realize that this 
country has experienced already some de- 
ficiency and give some measure of the ex- 
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tent to which the production of those par- 
ticular minerals need stimulating. Of 
course it is difficult to give an exact measure 
because the requirements of 1918 are not the 
requirements of 1917. I can only speak 
detinitely, of course, regarding last year. 
Taking the records of last year and ex- 
pressing the production in terms of con- 
sumption, | find the figures somewhat as 
follows: 

In the antimony we produced 
from domestic ores only about 10 per cent 
of what we needed, so I would put anti- 
mony at 10. 

In the case of arsenic the corresponding 
figure would be 00; we came nearer our re- 
quirements with that. 

In the bromine we have ap- 
parently met requirements, and we can ex- 
press the production as 100 per cent there. 
We know the governmnet requirements for 
military purposes promise to be several 
times this year what they were last year, 
so we must not let this figure of 100 per 
cent please us too much because there is 
the probability that we are facing a-deficii 
in the production of bromine. 

Our production of 42,000 tons of chromium 
last year met about 37 per cent of the re- 
We hope to increase that pro- 


case Of! 


case of 


quirements. 
duction this year to about 50,000 tons. 

In the matter of the abrasives, corundum 
and emery, the requirements were more 
nearly met last year, say, 90 per cent, and 
yet that 10 per cent that was lacking was of the 
highest grade of abrasive of emery which 
has hitherto been imported from Turkey 
and the deficit was a serious one because 
it was the grade of emery that 1s 
especially needed in the manufacture of 
optical glass. 

In the matter of graphite the domestic 
supply furnished 25 per cent of our con- 
sumption, but there again is the graphite 
which we especially need in connection 
with the expansion of our metal industry, 
namely, the graphite that is used in the 
making of crucibles, our American product 
last year was only about 11 per cent of the 
crucible grade of graphite. There is where 
we hope to stimulate production in the 
southeastern states. 

| have already mentioned magnesite, 
where our home production was about 99 
per cent; and manganese was about 23 
per cent. [ may mention in this connection 
the record that we have made in the matter 
of magnesium, the metal. Formerly there 
was no production in this country of mag- 
nesium, and the supply from abroad being 
cut off a supply has been developed in this 
country, and the 1917 figures are very satis- 
factory, 115,800 tons of this metal, a very 
light metal and that means considerable 
quantity, and with the increased produc- 
tion there has been a corresponding de- 
crease of the price, from something like 
$5 a pound to $2 or less a pound. 


Molybdenum, another steel hardening 
metal; our production can be stated at 
something over 100 in that, because we 
export molybdenum, largely because that 
is a steel hardening metal more in favor 
with the English and the French than it is 
with our own steel makers. 

In the matter of mercury e have in 
creased our production until are e€X- 


porting it, and the ng fgure 
indicates that our productive capacity is 120. 

In the platinum metals | would say to 
Mr. Taylor that while the precious metals 
are not included in this bill, something 
more precious than the precious metals is 
included, namely, that platinum metals, and, 
as Secretary Lane stated, there is where 
we finda real deficit. Our own home supply 
last year was only about 13 per cent of 
platinum and the allied metals 

In the matter of pyrite last year our 
home production was 33 per cent; potash, 
as I have already stated, 10 per cent. 

In the case of sulphur, which to some de- 
gree supplements the pyrite, although the 
two are not of course absolutely inter- 
changeable. In the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid we are self-sufficient, to use 
Secretary Lane’s expression; 105 is the 
figure for sulphur. 

In tin, on the other hand, we 


correspo! 


produced 


only 1'4 per cent of our requirements, 
mostly coming from Alaska, as stated by 
Secretary Lane. 

In tungsten our production was 65 per 
cent. 


As to vanadium it is hard to give a figure 
because there again we are not large users, 
but I think we can safely say that we pro- 
duce more than we consume. 

Mica I omitted to mention, and mica is a 
mineral which is used especially in connec- 
tion with electrical apparatus. Our produc- 
tion was 38 per cent of the consumption. 
but there again I must qualify the statement 
because there are certain grades of mica 
that are especially adapted for sp 
that come almost wholly from 
country. 

The Chairman. Where do we get that? 

Mr. Smith. Some from Canada and some 
from India. 

That in a general way expresses the list 
of deficiencies which you will notice is al- 
most exactly the list which you have in- 
corporated either in this draft of the bill 
or some additional minerals mentioned by 
Secretary Lane in his report. 

Mr. Smith. Of course there been 
springing up certain infant industries and 
| think the real reason for the legislation 
that is proposed comes from the fact that 
these infant industries are to a very large 
extent orphan industries. They are under 
the care of no part of the governmental 
organization as now constituted and while 
in the Interior Department we have been 
rendering as much aid as we could to these 


cial uses 
sutside the 


have 
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infant industries, our endeavor has not been 
altogether satisfactory because there are 
too many things that we saw ought to be 
done that we could not do. I do not think 
l am straining the figure I have used of 
infant industries or orphan industries when 
l say we have been called upon to play the 
part of nurse even to the extent, Mr. Chair- 
man, of receiving a telegram at 2 o'clock 
in the morning from an manganese operator 
asking that the embargo be lifted on his 
ore; and we have acted as a go-between 
by reason of being in touch with these 
operators, from the fact that we get our 
statistics from them and are in correspond- 
ence with them, and they have appealed to 
us for cars, for the lifting of the embargo, 
for securing of coal supply, for helping them 
out in their labor problems, and of course 
all we could do would be to act for them 
just as a Congressman would act and run 
errands by taking their requests over to 
the Railroad Administration or the Fuel 
Administration, or the Car Service Com- 
mittee, or the Department of Labor, and be- 
ing a triend here in Washington. It has 
been satisfactory in that we have received 
the thanks of the men that we have tried 
to help, but there has been all the time 
apparent the lack of organization to do 
this work effectively and we have felt the 
responsibility without having the authority. 

Mr. London. The situation seems to be 
that large capital has not attempted to 
organize the small industries, because there 
is no profit. 

Mr. Smith. It is not a wholesale busi- 
That may be a fair statement of it. 

Mr. London. And now the aid of the 
Government is to be invoked to encourage 
men of small means to undertake the 
development of these industries. Is that 
the idea of the bill? 

Mr. Smith. It seems to me that they need 
to have some assurance as to the future. 

Mr. Garland. Not necessarily the men of 
small means. 

Mr. Smith. Men of large means or cor- 
porations with considerable capital, before 
undertaking the development of large min- 
ing property, whether it be manganese in 
Montana, or copper, which people are de- 
veloping, or pyrites, or the fertilizer in- 
terests, or any of these other properties 
they need to know that they are going to 
have a market at a living price next year 
as well as next month and they need a 
certain amount of stabilizing. 

Mr. London. So that they 
take any chances with their 

Mr. Smith. I think they want at least an 
even break in developing the enterprise. 
You gentlemen of this committee know that 
there are in the mining industry, especially, 
enough natural hazards, and it seems to me 
that this bill is not simply to try to obviate 
some of those natural hazards but to pre- 
vent the injection of man-made risks, and 


ness. 


would not 
capital. 


part of that may be secured through assur- 
ing the developer of a new property that he 
is going to have the opportunity to sell his 
product at a price that may not yield a big 
profit but that will not incur a sheer loss. 

Mr. White. The act terminates as soon 
as the President determines when the war 
ceases. but the contracts under the bill may 
extend for two years from the date of the 
contracts, guaranteeing the price for that 
time. Where the act may end, the contracts 
under it may run for two years from the 
time they were made. 

Mr. Sanders. What protection will these 
industries have after the close of the war? 

Mr. Smith. In many cases I think such a 
contract guaranteeing what will be essen- 
tially a minimum price would be sufficient 
to encourage a certain amount of develop- 
ment. I do not think the mining man wants 
to know that he is going to be able to mine 
his product at a profit for all time, because 
in many of these deposits there is a limit 
to the life of the deposit by reason of its 
size; but he does want to know that the 
rules of the game are not going to be 
changed on him just as soon as he is really 
involved in the development of his plant. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you think at the end of 
two years from that time it would be self- 
sustaining without any legislation of any 
kind? 

Mr. Smith. I really believe some of these 
industries might be considered as self-sus- 
taining at the present time without such a 
guarantee. I think in a general way that 
those who it tends to help will be self- 
sustaining. I do not understand that the 
purpose of this bill is to insure production 
through all time at a loss to the con- 
sumer. 

The Chairman. Nor is it intended 
bill as you state, that all the metals enu- 
merated are to be guaranteed a price, but 
there may be some metal production of 
which it may be essential to stimulate, and 
in those cases it might be necessary that 
the Government should say, “We will pay 
a certain price for these metals for a cer- 
tain time, in order to increase the out- 
put.” 

Mr. Sanders. If at the end of two years, 
and after the war, it should be found out 
by Congress that they really needed further 
assistance it might be obtained from some 
other sort of legislation. 

The Chairman. That is possible, but not 
contemplated. 

Mr. Garland. It provides in this section 
that the President might proclaim an extra 
import duty. This bill is simply to do what 
the Republican protective tariff bill has 
been doing, taking care of infant in- 
dustries 

Mr. London. Do you want to condemn the 
bill in advance? 


Mr. Garland. 
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bill because some capitalist would engage 
in the making of this effort. 

Mr. Smith. I think in*the same section 
to which you refer is another purpose that 
should not be overlooked, and that is the 
need of protecting the consumer as well 
as protecting the producer. In many of 
these enumerated minerals there are those 
in which under the best circumstances the 
quantity which will be found available will 
not be sufficient to meet every demand, 
and, whether this quantity of domestic pro- 
duction applies to what may be possible 
under present conditions or future con- 
ditions, the import of that quantity will 
not be sufficient. Then it is a matter of 
national concern that the supply should not 
be monopolized by one consumer, or by a 
small group of consumers. It is just as 
important that the brass manufacturers 
get graphite for crucibles as for the steel 
manufacturers, and so you will find on page 
15 reference to the necessity of regulating 
the distribution of some of these articles. 
The need of that is self evident. I simply 
call your attention to the fact ,that the 
user 1s protected as well as the producer. 

Mr. Taylor. This bill appropriates $50,- 
000,000 to carry out its provisions and 
$1,000,000 to be available within the first 
year? 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Taylor, that is an im- 
portant part of the bill, doubtless, but it is 
not a matter that I have given attenion 
to. 

Mr. Taylor. What does it do in regard to 
the quantity of territory that a man can 
take in negotiations with the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Smith. I do not understand that this 
is a public land measure at all 

Mr. Taylor. Supposing a man is going 
out to try to work up pyrite or tungsten, 
or sulphur, or molybdenum? 

Mr. Smith. He would come under the 
mining laws, under the public domain. 

Mr. Taylor. Does this affect the placer 
law? 

Mr. Smith. I do not understand that it 
touches a man operating under that. 

Mr. Taylor. Does it affect his getting 
tenancy of the land? 

The Chairman. What is the license for? 

Mr. Smith. Just the same you _ have 
licenses for the wholesale dealers of food 
products, or the licenses that are necessary 
in connection with the Fuel Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Taylor. Who does it apply to, the 
fellow that is trying to produce something. 
or the broker who is dealing in it after 
it is done? 

Mr. Smith. It is to promote production. 

Mr. Taylor. Who is the man that it 
affects? 

Mr. Smith. Every man that is trying to 
add to the material wealth of the nation. 


Mr. London. The Government is not to 
be the sole purchaser of those products? 

Mr. Smith. In many cases it may. 

Mr. Garland. lt may be the sole pur- 
chaser if it is necessary to fix the price. 

Mr. Taylor. Who is to get this $50,000,000; 
who is it to go to? 

The Chairman. You have got a certain 
amount of tungsten. The Government says, 
“We are going to commandeer all the tung- 


sten you have and pay you a certain 
amount.” If they bought you out they 
would take all the tungsten you have and 


pay for it. 
Mr. Taylor. Can they not do that now? 


The Chairman. They may commandeer it, 
but they cannot buy it in that way. 
Mr. Taylor. They can commandeer any- 


thing they need. 

The Chairman. They might be able to do 
so under the war power. 

Mr. James. Are we producing enough 
copper and iron to satisfy our own needs 
and those of the Allies? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, sir; of course barring 
such matters as car shortage and labor 
shortage and plant breakdown. 

Mr. James. As far as production is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. Smith. Barring anything that is un- 
usual. Of course we have had trouble, but 
not because the copper was not in the 
ground, but because the mines were not 
very fully equipped to mine the copper, 
and in some cases because the pig copper 
was not on the cars coming to the eastern 
seaboard because there was a traffic short- 
age. 

Mr. James. Would that prevent this oil 
from being held by corporations and pre- 
vent others from being robbed? 

Mr. Smith. That would be possible but I 
think that under the provisions of Section 
14 there is sufficient to prevent one man 
getting more than his proportionate part 
of an article of which there is a limited 
supply. When I say more than his pro- 
portionate part, | mean in comparison with 
his needs. He may be using that article in 
the manufacture of munitions of war. 

Mr. James. It would prevent a certain 
number of men getting control of the prior 
right and getting any price they want? 

Mr. Smith. It would prevent them getting 
control of the market on an article on 
which there is a shortage. 

Mr. Hamlin. It could only be prevented 
under the bill by the Government buying 
all the stuff. 

Mr. Smith. In some cases, if the Govern- 
ment fixes the price, it might fix it through 
purchase. The bill gives power to establish 
rules for distribution, which is equally im- 
portant with the fixing of the price. 

Mr. Garland. They have done the same 
thing in the case of coal and other articles. 

Mr. London. Is there a government 
agency or any scientific body which makes 
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it its business to ascertain what is the 
latent mineral wealth of the country? 

Mr. Smith. The Geological Survey has 
considered that it has Congressional au- 
thorization for investigating the mineral 
resources of the country, and make what 
might be called an inventory of the unde- 
veloped resources, and that is issued under 
the title of Mineral Resources of the United 
States, and discussing the latent wealth as 
well as developed wealth. 

Mr. London. What systematic effort is 
being made to ascertain that latent wealth? 
Are the various sections of the country 
studied with reference to the latent mineral 
wealth? 

Mr. Smith. That is the province of the 
Geologic mapping of the United States, 
which has been carried on since our sur- 
vey began, 


and even before by other sur- 
veys, to determine what there is. Some- 
times we have mapped rock bodies that 


had no value at the time they were mapped, 
but later were found to have such value, 
and that work is going on. Of course, under 
the existing war conditions, we are putting 
all our efforts on the ores and on these 
particular metals and these particular min- 
eral substances that are especially needed 
now, and we have been hunting for plati- 
num and manganese ores, and trying to 
estimate what there is available. 

While we can make estimates that have a 
certain degree of quantative accuracy with 
regard td the coal deposits of the country 
and give you a statement in millions of 
tons, and we can do somewhat similar work 
in connection with iron ores, and in less 
degree with the petroleum deposits, we 
cannot do that with regard to the deposits 
of ores, such as zinc, lead and copper, be- 
cause you must realize it is not only a ques- 
tion of what is in the ground, but what grade 
of ore can be made available 10 years or 20 
years from now. All the time, through the 
metallurgical advance which is being made, 
it is possible to get copper from a grade 
of rock which is lower and lower all the 
time. 

Mr. Hamlin. Coming back to that price 
fixing proposiion, which I regard as rather 
important, I beg to call your attention to 
this statement on page 14 of the bill, “There- 
upon the Government of the United States 
hereby guarantees every producer of these 
specific necessaries that, upon compliance 
by him with the regulations prescribed, he 
shall receive for any necessaries produced 
in reliance upon this guaranty within the 
period, not exceeding two years, prescribed 
in the notice, a price not less than the 
guaranteed price therefor as fixed pursuant 


to this section.” That is clearly fixing a 
minimum. 

Mr. Smith. That is what is considered the 
minimum. 


Mr. Hamlin. Unquestionably he may get 
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more for it if he can, but that is the mini- 
mum. 

Now, on page 15, where it gives the Presi- 
dent the right to buy stuff in order to hold 
down the price, it is limited by this pro- 
vision, undoubtedly, in the first part of the 
section to the minimum price. The ques- 
tion in my mind was what price would he 
pay them, unless he simply invoked the 
power of the Government to commandeer 
the stuff. 

Mr. Smith. The difference on the face of 
it is the distinction between the ordinary 
guarantee as in the first part of the section 
and then the extraordinary action where 
the President regards it as necessary for 
the effective prosecution of the war, in the 
case for instance, of platinum, can fix 
absolutely the price. 

Mr. Hamlin. That is what I doubt, under 
the wording of the bill. Of course, he can 
commandeer it whether this bill is passed 
or not. 

Mr. Strong. There is a provision on page 
14 that they shall guarantee a minimum 
price to encourage production, that is, a 
minimum price for any amount that may be 
produced, whether it is done to fill govern- 
ment needs or not. Then is not the pro- 
vision on page 15 to protect the United 
States Government? They have to pay the 
minimum price and see that the producer 
gets it, and that provision is that they may 
purchase any of these necessaries and re- 
sell them or do anything else they want. 

Mr. Smith. As an illustration of that, if 
this country was in the situation that Ger- 
many is in, we would want to develop some 
of the nickle deposits we have, and that 
would be done by fixing the price and it 
would be large enough to develop those de- 
posits that under present prices cannot 
be developed. 

Mr. Hamlin. I had in mind the recent ex- 
perience we had in fixing the price of 
wheat. We fixed a minimum price of wheat 
last summer, and I remember very distinctly 
that Mr. Hoover stated at a meeting where 
I was present that that was a minimum 
price. His way of holding down the maxi- 
mum price was to let the government be 
the sole purchaser, if necessary, of all the 
wheat produced. 

Mr. London. The largest purchaser? 

Mr. Hamlin. The sole purchaser, if neces- 
sary. Is not that the only way under this 
bill that that can be done. It seems to me 
that we must not get the idea that this bill 
gives the government the right to step in 
and buy at this minimum price, unless you 
so specify in the bill. 

Mr. Smith. I think under this provision 
on page 15 the President could order the 
buying. 

Mr. Hamlin. It gives him the right to do 
that, but the price is not fixed. 

Mr. Smith. He is authorized 
powdered to fix the 


and 
price. It 


em- 
seems 


fi- 
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to me that the need of action along 
some lines should be just as apparent 
to us here in Washington as it is, tor in- 
stance, to the miners out in Arkansas. 
An appeal was successfully made to the 
manganese miners in one place in Arkansas 
to speed up their production, and they 
agreed to a 10-hour day in order that that 
district might put out a larger tonnage of 
manganese ore. 

Harry L. Day, of Wallace, Idaho, when he 
appeared before the committee expressed the 
opinion that better methods could be used to 
stabalize values and stimulate production than 
those provided for in the bill. He emphasized 
the fact that he had no objection whatever 
to the provisions looking to the prevention of 
hoarding and of combinations. He also has 
no objection to the regulation of distribution 
as called for in the measure. “A tremendous 
power is given to an unknown individual in 
the background,” Mr. Day pointed out in 
voicing his determined objection to the pro- 
vision regarding the taking over of idle or 
inefficiently operated mines. Such pewer, he 
said, was dangerous. 

The fact that the major metals are not 
enumerated in the bill would not prevent 
everything in the metallic line coming under 
the bill as the wording stood at the time of 
his testimony. He suggested that the lan- 
guage be changed so that the bill would confer 
only such powers as it pretends to confer. 

Mr. Day predicted that Idaho and western 
Montana could be made to produce the anti- 
mony requirements of the country if govern- 
ment contracts were available. 


Van H. Manning, director of the Bureau 
of Mines, contrtbuted the following to the 
information furnished the Committee: 

Minerals furnish the most important mate- 
rials for munitions. The importance of the 
following mienrals is far greater than either 
their tonnage or value would indicate. The 
two fundamental materials for the productior 
of all modern high-power explosives are 
nitrate, chiefly as nitric acid, and concentrated 
sulphuric acid made from pyrite or sulphur. 
Manganese is the most essential alloy for high 
grade steel for munitions and important in- 
dustrial uses. Flake graphite is used for 
crucibles required in the production of brass 
and crucible steel. Tin is required for tin- 
plate for utensils and cans for preserving 
food and for bearing metal. Mercury is used 
as fulminate to explode cartridges and shells, 
and is essential for the safe and effective use 
of all hith explosives. Potash is used chiefly 
for fertilizers with smaller amounts for ex- 
plosives, soap. glass, and chemicals. Tungsten 
is an essential alloy for high-speed tool steel. 
Antimony is required for hardening lead for 
bullets. Chromite is used to make an allov 
for tool steel and as a refractory lining in 
basic open-hearth steel furnaces. Magnesite 
is used as a refractory in metallurgical plants. 


Mica is indispensable as an insulating material 
in the manutacture of electric apparatus. 

Many ot the minerals referred to in the bill 
have been largely imported. Dependence upon 
foreign sources for mineral supplies may in- 
volve the diversion from military service of 
ship tonnage for the actual import of the min- 
erals themselves; for the movement of fuel, 
equipment, and supplies to the foreign mines 
producing these minerals; for the possible 
transportation of other products which the 
nations upon whom we depend may exact from 
us in return for their essential minerals. In 
view of the uncertainty of such supply, as well 
as the shipping involved, it is essential that 
domestic production be stimulated to the 
utmost. 

At the present time every ship that can be 
spared is needed to extend our military opera- 
tions. The minerals imported come from 
many distant sources involving long voyages 
and delays in loading. The minerals mentioned 
represent an import of about 2,000,000 lone 
tons per year, three-fourths of which at least 
can be eliminated in case of extreme necessity 
Every additional day spent in the submarine 
zone is dangerous. In addition to the sacrifice 
of ships, the importation of bulky minerals 
congests our ports and exhausts our credit 
in the purchase of supplies abroad 

We have increased our production very 
slowly, due to many factors which can and 
must be remedied. Uncertainty as to the 
length of the war, fear that sudden return of 
peace will close down the new mines, no ef- 
fective guarantee of prices for a reasonable 
time, and difficulty as to securing labor, fuel, 
and supplies, have discouraged the producer 

The consumer has not realized that new mine 
production is usually a matter of at leasc 
six months’ time; he has depended upon the 
Government to take care of his needs; he 
has hesitated to use new materials; his efforts 
have been largely bent towards urging the 
necessity of import, without realizing the 
seriousness of the shipping situation 

If this country is to be assured of an ade- 
quate supply of minerals for any possible con- 
tingency of war, constructive stimulation of 
production must be undertaken without delay. 
This should include not only imported minerals 
which we can largely produce at home, but in 
addition, those minerals which we now produce 
at home but whose production may have to 
be increased as our military requirements 
expand. 

Antimony.—Antimony is used as an allov 
of lead to harden bullets for small arms and 
shrapnel. as an alloy in type metal for print- 
ing, and in bearing metals used to lessen 
friction. About 23,000 lone tons of metal were 
required in 1917. Over 21.000 tons were im- 
ported, two-thirds of which came from China 
and the rest from Bolivia and Mexico. The 
principal domestic sources of ore containing 
antimony are in Nevada, California, Idaho, 
Washington and Alaska. 

Arsenic.—The most important uses of 
arsenic are for insecticides and wood-killing 
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compounds, disinfecting, vermin poison, and 
in glass making. The 1917 requirements wa 
about 10,000 short tons, 40 per cent of whicn 
was imported from Mexico and Canada. The 
United States production comes almost en- 
tirely a by-product trom smelters. 
Bismuth.—Vhe various salts of bismuth are 
largely used in medicine, particularly for the 
dressing of wounds, and a small amount is 
used in type metal. The total amount used ts 
small. Under normal conditions about 100 
short tons were imported, but this import has 
ereatly declined since the war. The chiet 
domestic supply is from the 
refining of lead bullion and flue 


scurees ol 
electrolytic 
dust. 

+—Bromine is important because of 
its uses in medicine, chemicals and war gases. 
The total quantity used is relatively small. 
The United States production in 1917 was 456 
tens. It is produced in connection with the 
manufacture of salt from natural brines froin 
Michigan, Ohio, and West Virginia. 

Chromite—Chromite is used as the alloy 
ferro-chromium in the manuiacture of special 
steels for high-speed tools, of automobile axles 
aud springs, locomotive frames and springs, 
certain parts of ore crushing apparatus, 19 
projectiles, armor plate and cannon linings 
It is also used as a refractory lining for metal- 
lurgical furnaces, and its various salts are 
used in special leather tanning processes and 
for chemical colors and dyes. In 1917 the 
domestic production is estimated at about 
42,000 Iéng tons and the import at 72,000 long 
tons, making a total supply of 114,000 long 
tons, which is a falling off of about 50,000 
tens as compared with 1916. The import comes 
principally from Rhodesia and New Caledonia. 
The domestic production has come principally 
from California and Oregon. 

Corundum and Emery—Corundum and 
emery are the two most important natural 
abrasives which have been imported. They 
are necessary for the grinding of optical 
glass and special grades of steel for munitions 
The best grade of imported emery comes from 
Greece (Naxos), and corundum from India 
and Canada. New York is the _ principa! 
source of domestic emery, and North Car- 
olina of corundum. The production in 1917 
was 16,000 short tons and the imports about 
2,000 tons. 

Graphite—Graphite is an important war 
material because of its use in the manufacture 
of crucibles required in the production of 
brass, bronze, crucible steel, and various other 
allovs and metals. Only the flake form is 
used for this purpose. The amorphous form 
is less important and is used for foundry fac- 
ings, paint, lubricants, and lead pencils. In 
1917 the domestic production was approx- 
imately 3,400 tons of flake graphite and the 
foreign import about 27.500 tons, making a 
total supply of about 31,000 tons. The import 
comes chiefly from Cevlon and Madagascar, 
the domestic production from Alabama, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. 

Tridium.—Iridium is a metal closely 
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ated with platinum and is used as an alloy to 
harden platinum lor use m contact points ior 
miagnetos. Lhe quantity used is very small, 
but is absolutely essential. Shortage of this 
metal would be even more serious than a 
shortage of platinum. 

when calcined at 
high temperatures produces a very dense fire 
resistant and chemically inactive substance. 
Its use 1s chiefly tor retractory bricks, as lin- 
ings for open-hearth steel turnaces, copper 
converters, reverberatories, electric and other 
iurnaces. in 1913, 186,000) short tons of 
magnesite were imported, chietly from Austria 
and a small domestic production came trom 
California. New deposits were discovered in 
the State of Washington, and at the present 
time the product trom California and Wash- 
ington completely meets our requirements, 
about 310,000 short tons being produced in 
the United States in 1917. 

Manganese —Manganese is used as an alloy 
in the manufacture of the greater portion o1 
our high grade steel. A very small quantity 
is used in dry batteries, glass manufacture 
and dyes. Manganese is the best known ma- 
terial to produce a dense homogeneous stee’ 
free from honey-combing and blow-holes. It 
is generally added in the form of an alloy of 
manganese and iron, the high grade material 
being known as ferro-manganese and the low 
grade material as spiegeleisen. At the pres- 
ent time, steel industry requirements are from 
700,000 to 800,000 long tons per year of high 
grade ores, besides a large quantity of lower 
grade ores. In 1917 over 500,000 tons were im- 
ported from Brazil, 50,000 tons from India, 
and about 60,000 tons from the West Indies, 
and Central America. The domestic production 

f high grade ore was 114,000 tons. The prin- 
aa producing districts for high grade ore 
are Montana, Arizona, California, Arkansas, 
Virginia, Georgia, Utah and Tennessee. Large 
quantities of low grade ore come from Min- 
nesota, Colorado, New Mexico, New Jersey. 
There are many small scattered deposits and 
the possibilities for large increase 
tion are very good. 

VWercury.—The most important use for mer- 
cury is in the manufacture of fulminate for 
use in caps to explode shells, cartridges, blast- 
ing charges, and mines. It is thus essential 
for the safe and effective use of high explos- 
ives for both war and peace purposes. Other 
uses are in paint to prevent the fouling of 
ship’s bottoms, in the amalgamation process 
for the recovery of gold and silver, in drugs 
and for scientific apparatus. The consumption 
of mercury in the United States is now be- 
tween a million and three-quarters and two 
million pounds. While there has heen nor- 
mally some import from Spain and Italy, the 
United States has also exported mercury. 
The principal mercury producers are Califor- 
nia, Texas and Nevada. The domestic pro- 
duction in 1917 was 36,000 flasks. the imports 
5.200 flasks and the exports 11,200 flasks (of 
75 lbs. each). 

\fica—Sheet mica finds 
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use as an insulating material in the manufac- 
ture of electrical apparatus such as magnetos, 
spark plugs, electric light sockets, etc. It is 
aiso used m the condensers of nearly all wire- 
less outhts. ‘Lhe total quantity used is trom 
1,000 to 2,000 tons. Imports come clietiy trom 
India and Canada. ‘lhe domestic production 
is largely trom North Carolina and New 
Hampshire. 

Molybdenum—Molybedenum is used as an 
alloy of steel in the manutacture of high- 
speed tools, and for automobile parts. It 
serves many of the same purposes as tungsten 
and is used abroad more extensively than in 
this country. The total world output is only 
a few hundred tons, the United States being 
the largest producer with about 175 tons oi 
molybdenum in 1917. There are numerous 
deposits in the western United States whose 
production could be considerably increased. 

Osmium —Osmium is one of the metals as- 
sociated with platinum. At the present time 
it is little used, but may become important as a 
possible substitute for iridium as an alloy to 
harden platinum. 

Platinum.—The importance of platinum lies 
in its use as a “contact” material nécessary to 
promote certain chemical reactions in the 
manufacture of concentrated sulphuric acid 
and in the production of nitric acid irom am- 
monia. Platinum is used for utensils in 
chemical laboratories, for contacts in electric 
apparatus, for jewelry and for dental work. 
For all these uses 120,000 ounces is normally 
required. The domestic production will sup- 
ply only a few thousand ounces, coming from 
California and Oregon. The import has been 
obtained largely from Russia with a lesser 
amount from Colombia. Russia is now a very 
uncertain source and Colombia, while, increas- 
ing, cannot meet the deficiency. 

Potash.—Before the war we imported over 
a million tons per year of potash salts from 
Germany. Over 50 per cent of this material 
was used for fertilizer and the remainder 
was used for various chemicals concerned with 
the production of explosives, soaps, matches, 
glass, dyes and tanning. The import has, of 
course, been entirely cut off, except a small 
amount from India, and the domestic produc- 
tion in 1917 was only about 12 per cent of 
normal requirements. A large part of this 
production has come from old lake deposits 
in California and Nebraska, and as a by- 
product of recovery from cement plants. A 
great many new processes are being developed 
for the recovery of potash from alunite, feld- 
spar, marl, and various organic waste materials 
such as molasses, wood ashes, and wool 
scourings. 

Pyrite—Pyrite is a mineral containing iron 
and sulphur. It is used chiefly in the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid. The pyrite when 
roasted produces a sulphur gas which by 
various chemical processes finally is 
manufactured into acid. In 1917 about a 
million and a half tons of pvrite were avail- 
able for consumption, one-half of which came 
from Spain and the remainder from the United 


States and Canada. <A decline in Spanish 
import has been replaced by an _ increased 
domestic production, an increased import trom 
Canada, and a partial sub ition o1 sulphur. 


ihe principal States producing pyrite are Vir- 
ginia, Caliiornia, and New Lork. New deposits 
vl great promise are beimg developed im 
Georgia, Atabama, Missouri, and several 
eastern states. A large amount ol this ma- 


terial could be secured as a 
coal mines in the Middle West 

Sulphur.—Sulphur has several very import- 
ant uses, particularly tor the manuiacture otf 
sulphuric acid ior munitions and fertilizers, 
in the production of wood pulp, as a spray ior 
iruit trees, vulcanizing rubber, and for many 
other essential chemical purposes Sulphur 
has furnished material for an enormous ex- 
pansion in the production of sulphuric acid 
for munitions. Formerly almost no sulphur 
was used for this purpose. The United States 
is at the present time the largest producer of 
sulphur in the world. The normal production 
before the war was about 300,000 long tons 
which has since increased several fold. A small 
import has come from Japan the domestic 
production is principally from Louisiana and 
Texas. 

Tin.—Tin is essential in the composition of 
bronze and for tin plate used in the manu- 
facture of food containers and many utensils. 
There is practically no production of tin in the 
United States, pr trot a very small amount 
comes from Alaska. The United States is 
importing about 70,000 short tons of tin per 
year, chiefly from the Straits settlements and 
Bolivia. An increased amount of tin ore is 
being imported from Bolivia for smelting in 
the United States. In addition to the supply 
of new tin a considerable quantity of this 
metal is recovered from scrap. 

Tungsten.—Tungsten is one of the most 
import int allovs for high-speed tool steel, and 
it is estimated that 99 per cent is so used. 
Tools made from tungsten steel retain their 
cutting edge much longer and hold their tem- 
per at greater heats and therefore permit 
much more rapid and continuous operation. 
Small quantities of tungsten are used in elec- 
tric light filaments and in electric contacts. The 
supply of 60 per cent concentrates is hetween 
8,000 and 9,000 tons. about half of which is 
imported and the other half produced in the 
United States. The larger part of the import 
comes from South America The domestic 
production is chiefly from California and 
Colorado. Smaller amounts comes from other 
western states. 

Uranium and Vanadium.—Vanadium is an 
important allov used in tool steels and in cast 
steel where special toughness is desired as in 
locomotive frames and parts of automohiles. 
The total amonnt of vanadium used in the 
United States is only a few thousand tons, 
largely imported from Peru. The United States 
has a considerable production from Colorado 
and Utah. Tf necessary much more could he 
produced from other western states 

Uranium has possibilities for use in tool 
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steel, but thus far it has been little used. The 
United States has very large deposits in Colv- 
rado and Utah. 


The opinion of the Committee on Mineral 
Imports and Exports with regard to the bill 
are set forth in the following: 

the War Minerals Committee were among 
the first to perceive the necessity of some 
control of the production, importation, and 
distribution of ores and minerals in the 
United States during the war, and urged this 
matter upon the attention of the Government 
ior a long time without commensurate result. 
Finding that the existing government mach- 
inery was not adequate to afford executive 
control of these matters, the Committee came 
to the conclusion that the war administration 
of ores and minerals and metals would b2 
the best solution, this administration following 
the lines of the Food and the Fuel Adminis 
trations. Accordingly, they drafted a_ Bill, 
following the lines of the Food Administra- 
tion, and giving the President full executive 
control of the production and distribution of 
ores, it being the assumption that this control 
would be delegated to a Metals Adiministrator. 
When the mining public was sounded as to 
their attitude on the question of a Metals 
Administrator, it was found that the industry 
was very much opposed, and this feeling was 
accentuated by popular criticism of the Fuei 
Administration which arose at about this 
time. It was pointed out that this Bill would 
put under the control of the Metals Admin- 
istrator the gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
iron, and other industries, which were getting 
along very well as they were, and that legis- 
lation in regard to them could do very little 
good, and might do a vast amount of harm 
ii the Mineral Administrator or Dictator 
should not be an absolutely ideal selection. 
For this reason the mining committees, both 
in the Senate and the House, advised that 
they did not consider it advisable to introduce 
the Bill. 

The matter, therefore, remained in abeyance 
until the Shipping Board took action to secure 
ships for military purposes by restricting im- 
ports of commodities, and for this purpose 
our Committee on Mineral Imports and Ex- 
ports was organized in such a way as to 
represent the Shipping Board. the War Trade 
Board, and the War Industries Board. The 
members of the Committee are impressed 
with the idea that as the import of these essen- 
tial commodities, such as manganese, 
chromite, and graphite. is restricted, immediate 
steps must be taken by the Government for 
stimulating and increasing domestic pro- 
duction, otherwise there would be a= gap 
created which could not be filled. with con- 
sequent confusion in vital ind»stries like the 
steel industry, which are absolutely necessary 
for carrving on the war, and a consequent fail- 
ure of the shipping program, as put into effect 
bv the recommendations of our Committee. 
We therefore strongly favor and do now most 
emphatically recognize the necessity of a strong 
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Government cooperation for the purpose otf 
stimulating the domestic production of those 
ores ,of which we are threatened with a 
shortage, mainly on account of artificially lim- 
ited importations from overseas. 

this contingency led the War Minerals 
Committee to the plan of reviving the question 
of a Mineral Administrator, who, however, 
should only have under his charge those ores 
aud minerals Of which we were tilus threatened 
with a Gomestic shortage, and m accordance 
tulerewith the present will was dratted. 

\we may frst reiterate that we were at 
first very much concerned over the fact that 
iuere appeared to be no government organiza- 
tion equipped and ready to take up the work 
ot watching over and stimulating domestic 
production to take the place of our cuts in 
imports, which have been decided upon with 
the understanding that the increase of domestic 
production which appears feasible shall be 
icomube about by Government assistance. It 
was evident that our Committee, primarily 
organized as a Committee of the Shipping 
Board, could not accept responsibility for any 
other field than that necessitated by the 
Shipping program, but it was equally clear 
that our actions must be accompanied by im- 
mediate complementary activities covering 
domestic production and distribution. The 
matter was solved by the War Industries Board 
agreeing to accept the responsibility for these 
domestic protecting measures. Final recom- 
mendations for restriction of imports, as they 
are now formulated, carry with them the 
approval of the War Industries Board, and 
are put into effect through the War Trade 
Board, which will issue licenses for import and 
export accordingly. These recommendations 
usually briefly outline the remedial domestic 
measures to be taken, but these suggestions 
are merely suggestive and gratuitous, and it 
is understood that this remains in the hands of 
the War Industries Board. This was a very 
satisfactory arrangement for us, since the 
shipping program was imper rative and ships 
had to be taken at once for military purposes, 
with or without careful investigations, and 
therefore the Shipping program could not wait 
for further legislation. The function of our 
Committee was to see that this commendeering 
ot ships was accomplished as equitably and 
with the least disturbance of vital interests 
as possible. 

At the present moment, therefore, we are 
in a position to speak ex parte in the matter, 
as the program is already largely arranged for, 
and the work and responsibility distributed 
among existing and actually functioning gov- 
ernment bodies. 

Our first thought is that, in the interests of 
efficiency, an existing organization might do 
the work required, to obviate the loss of time 
which would be necessary to the building of a 
new organization, after the initial delay of 
proper discussion and legislative action. It is 
believed that the framers of the Bill in 
question also have this idea in mind and might 
subscribe to this, and insofar their present 
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plan will differ from the original plan, whicn 
page contemplated, a new admunistration. 
i , the question resolves itseli mto strength- 
ening the hands and enlarging the powers ‘and 
resources Of one Ot two exisung Government 
bodies, the War Industries board, or the 
Department of the Interior, with its United 
States Geological Survey and its Bureau of 
Mines. Should the Bill pass, the matter is 
leit in the hands of the President as to whom 
he will delegate the authority conveyed to him, 
and he will use his own judgment in this; but 
if precedent in other decisions shall be fol- 
lowed, it is probable that he will not delegate 
his special war functions to the ordinary peace 
time Government organizations, and this will 
indicate the War Industries Board as the 
probable body which will be strengthened in 
order to carry out the work indicated more 
promptly and efficiently. Nevertheless the 
resources and powers of this Board are not 
sufficient. In any case a considerable ex 
tension and reorganization will be necessary 
for satisfactory operation of the functions con- 
templated in the Bill under consideration, and 
close cooperation with the Bureau of Mines, 
the U. S. Geological Survey, and 6ther gov- 
ernmental agencies 

As regards the scope of the Bill, the copy 
forwarded by you under date of February 
22nd, covers “practically all ores and minerais 
except aluminum, gold, silver, steel and iron, 
copper, lead, zinc, coal and_ petroleum.” 
Specifically it includes “all ores, minerals, in- 
termediate metallurgical products, metals, 
alloys. and chemical compounds of antimony, 
arsenic, bismuth, bromine, chromium, 
corundum, emery, graphite, iridium, magnesite, 
mangenese, mercury, mica, molybdenum, 
osmium, platinum, potash, pyrites, sulphur, 
tin, tungsten, uranium, vanadium and of other 
rare or unusual elements the supply of which 
may, in the judgment of the President, be 
inadequate for war and industrial needs.” In 
the Bill as printed by the Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and dated March, 
1918. however, the list of minerals is further 
limited follows: ‘Antimony, arsenic, 
chromium, graphite, magnesite, maganese, mer- 
cury, molybdenum. platinum, pyrite. tungsten, 
tin and sulnhur alloys and chemicals derived 
from them.” 

Our comment on this list is that it 1s 
entirely inadequate and that any Mineral 
Administrator appointed over these commodit- 
ies and not over equally essential commodities, 
would not at all remedy the existing necessity. 
The Bill is intended, as stated in its text, to 
provide for “encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply, and controlling the dis- 
tribution of those ores. metals and minerals 
which have formerly been largely imported or 
of which there is or may be an inadequate 
supply.” In other words, it covers particularly 
those mineral commodities the importation of 
which has been or will be restricted by our 
Committee. Now these commodities include 
part of the above list, but also include clay, 
asphalt, bauxite, salt, gypsum, mica, asbestos, 


chalk, Fuller's earth, grinding pebbles and other 
mineral commodities which constitute scarcely 
less an important problem, 1 the standpoint 
of tonnage involved or of relation to essential 
industries, than the list given, and it is quite 
positive that the same government assistance 
must be given to the domestic stimulation and 
protection of these commodities as to those 
listed in the Bill. Furthermore, there are the 
minerals of maximum importance, such as 
iron and copper, which are imported to a con- 
siderable degree ,and although it may be inad- 
visable to put a Metals Administrator over 
them, it is equally necessary for these to be 
directed, distributed and protected, as in the 
case of the other commodities, and for the 
same reasons. 

Our first comment, therefore, is that in- 
stead of the limited list of mineral commodi- 
ties mentioned in the bill, any further con- 
trol and organization by the Government 
should embody the possibility of including all 
the mineral commodities. 

The next question is the amount of control 
which exists and the further functions which 
it is necessary for the Government to create 
and grant. The essential features of the bill 
are that the proposed further powers consist 
in punishing hoarding or combinations to re- 
strict production, or exact excessive prices; 
that the manufacture, storage, mining, or dis- 
tribution of any necesssaries may be licensed 
in order to put them fully under control; that 
necessaries may be commandeered and_ pur- 
chased; that contracts for purchase by the 
Government may be entered into and com- 
modities so purchased may be sold; that the 
Government may take over and operate any 
undeveloped or idle mineral land, deposit or 
deposits, mine, smelter or plant, to be re- 
stored to the owner at a subsequent time: 
that control be given of the 
necessaries, including the right to investigate 
private business accounts; that prices may be 
fixed by the Government, and producers guar- 
anteed fixed prices for not more than two 
years; and that special import duties may be 
levied in order to protect these producers. 
Finally, the sum of $1,000,000 is appropriated 
for the period ending June 30, 1919, for the 
carrying out of this proposed administration, 
and the sum of $50,000,000 is sanensaal as 
a fund for carrying out the provisions of the 
bill. 

It will be seen that the required authority 
for regulating domestic production is quite 
fully covered in this bill, and in the hands 
of the ideal executor it will doubtless work out 
most satisfactorily. As there is always some 
question, however, as to the ideal personality, 
until this shall have been proved, the question 
arises whether it is not possible to increase 
existing authority and functions, up to the 
requisite limit, without going the entire length 
of the program. Apparently some closer 
study should be made of existing government 
functions to see whether some of these powers 
thus to be given to a new official do not 
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already exist, scattered through different 
branches of the Government, and could not 
be exerted if it were manifestly advisable 


The purchasing departments of the War and 
Navy, and the purchasing organization of the 
War Industries Board, apparently have it 
within their power, if they are so advised 
that it is essential, to contract at a fixed price 
for a government purchase of commodities 
over as long a period as will be desired 
Purchases of platinum have already been made 
by the Government, and it would seem per 
fectly feasible, for example, for the Govern 
ment to contract for a certain amount 0} 
chromite covering a period of two years 
Through its close contact with the industries 
the War Industries Board could, perhaps, 
arrange for even larger financial operations 
by arranging with the different industries t 
immediately purchase. commodities which the 
Government is contracting for at a fixed price. 
Financial assistance in opening up and operat 
ing mines is apparently contemplated in the 
proposed bill for a war finance corporation, 
which is being pushed by Secretary McAdoo 
and which apparently has a good chance of 
going into effect soon. In short, it is a ques 
tion as to whether the existing functions of 
the Government working in harmony cannot 
accomplish most of the objects aimed at in 
the bill. The Shipping Board, the War Trade 
Board, the Food Administration, and the Fuel 
Administration, all have the powers which 
they can use to assist the organization direct- 
ing the metal industry, and they will doubtless 
heartily cooperate to relieve any nec cessity. 
We repeat that a care ful summary should be 
made of these existing government functions, 
and, it appears to us, that if there is an) 
other necessary function which the organiza- 
tion controlling the encouragement of wat 
metals should have, it should be arranged for 
at once. 

We desire to point out, however, that all 
these functions enumerated in the bill would 
not, of themselves, furnish anything like a 
satisfactory solution to our problem of stimu 
lating domestic production. We, of the Com- 
mittee on Mineral Imports and Exports, by 
reason of our intensive study of different 
commodities and numerous representative 
trade conferences, which we have conducted 
in cooperation with the War _ Industries 
Board, know that the main problems to be 
met and overcome are those of labor and rail 
road transportation, and not those mentioned 
in the bill. These problems can only be solved 
by the method above indicated, namely, b: 
cooperating with the Department of Labor 
and the Railroad Administration. 

In short, it appears absolutely necessary to 


us that this problem of encouraging and as 
suming the responsibility for domestic pro- 
duction of necessary ores and minerals, should 


be delegated to one government organization, 
preferably one already existing, and presum- 
ably the War Industries Board; that this or- 
ganization should complete its preparations 
and its system in order to carry out the re 
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sponsibilities involved, and should take upon 
itseli the responsibility of securing the coop 
eration and assistance of the other depart 
ments of the government, and the advantage 
of their peculiar powers as well as their in- 
formation; that if it appears, upon test, that 
any essential powers or functions are lacking 
these should be secured as expeditiously as 
possible, but no unnecessary or arbitrary 
powers should be given without a careful 
survey and investigation; and that finally the 
range of mineral commodities involved should 


cover the whole field, metallic and = non- 
metallic. 

Some of the points brought out by J. F. 
Callbreath, Secretary of the American Minine 


Congress, are as follows: 

| do not speak for the 
Congress because I do not feel authorized to 
speak for all its members. will present onis 
my own personal opinions and some letters 
which have been received from members which 

believe will be helpful in the consideration ot 
this subject. 

I have been classed as an opponent of this 
legislation by some of those who are especially 
interested in it. I want to state that I am 
not an opponent of the purposes which are 
sought to be served by this bill. 

Never in the history of this country has our 
form of government been under more 
trial than it is at this time. That a govern- 
ment, republican in form, shall be able, in 
times of great stress like the present, to exer- 
autocratic power so that it may carry 
out its purposes as a unit, to change from a 
democracy to an autocracy, puts a severe strain 
on our government. It would be farthest from 
me to oppose any plan which would give to 
our national government the power to co- 
ordinate every possible force in the carrying 
out of its great purposes, 

The purpose of this legislation as I under- 
stand it is to secure a supply of maganese, 
pyrites chrome and other rare minerals of 
which there is a shortage and of which we 
have been obtaining our supply in foreign 
countries. Primarily. it is to release the 
shipping now engaged in the importation of 
these minerals so that these ships mav be 
utilized in carrvine soldiers and necessary food. 
equipment and supplies to the other side for 
our men and for our allies. 

The only question is mv mind is whether it 
is necessary to create another new organization 
in order to accomplish this purpose. Tf we are 
to create or give additional power for the nur- 
pose of stimulating the production of these 
minerals we should not authorize the creation 
of a new agency to serve a single purnose bu! 
rather keen in the same channel of develop- 
ment which has been pursued because T helieve 
that agency will give the best results. T refer 
particularly to the Interior Depart: nent. 

Vith you, I believe in casting all other 
things aside to meet the present emergency. 
but if in meeting that emergency we can also 
provide for the future, that we should follow 
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that line. There is but one thing that 
stimulates production in a business way and 
that is price. We must provide a profit for 
the man who goes into a new enterprise made 
necessary by the disturbance of the business 
machinery of the world. The men who put up 
plants under present conditions, when the cost 
1s twice as much as in ordinary times, must be 
permitted to amortize that increased cost dur- 
ing the time when the high price is available. 
They must be permitted also to charge back 
the regular depreciation of that plant. li a 
plant is to cost $200,000 today which three years 
irom now could be constructed for $100,000, 
then that man must be permitted to amortize 
$100,000 of this increased cost plus the ordinary 
depreciation of his plant during those three 
years. 

| believe that a simple agency authorized to 
contract for the production of this ore for 
sufficient time to permit this amortization will 
accomplish the purpose which you have in 
mind. I fear that the creation of a new agency 
outside of the Interior Department, which 
directs the work which is now being carried 
on by the Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of Mines, would interfere with these ‘already 
created agencies in such a way as to hamper 
their future usefulness. 

Mr. Hamlin. Do you have any reason to 
think that the President would not administer 
the law through the Interior Department ? 

Mr. Callbreath. The Interior Department 
has been charged with the responsibility of 
general supervision of the coal industry of the 
country. The Secretary of the Interior did 
undertake to meet the coal situation but the 
responsibility was immediately shifted and we 
have had a coal famine which all of those gen 
tlemen who thought out the situation predicted 
before it happened. The Fuel Administration 
was appointed to insure a supply of coal for a 
country which has the facility for producing 50 
per cent more coal than it can possibly con- 
sume. Interference with the price, the only 
incentive which ever in the history of the 
world has brought up production, created a 
coal famine which has cost this country 
millions of dollars, caused suffering and want, 
and interferred more in our struggle and 
effort to prepare to meet the enemy upon the 
fields of France than any one thing which has 
occurred. 

This statement is made in reply to the su&- 
gestion that this new mineral control would 
naturally be placed in the Denartment of the 
Interior where I feel it should be placed. That 
would have been the natural place for a coal 
administration to go. The Secretary of the 
Interior in conjunction with one of the most 
capable coal men in the United States forced 
a maximum price which would have allowed 
all of the coal mines of the country to onerate. 
A $2 price was urged by neonle who thought 
thev knew more about coal than Mr. Peahodv 
and Mr. Lane. The $2 price would permit two- 
thirds of the mines of the country to onerate 
at a profit: the other one-third could not 
operate profitably at that price and the result 


was a coal shortage. It was argued that be- 
cause coal had been sold itor an average ot 
$1.11 per ton tor tive years prior, that $2 per 
ton was an enormous price and that the men 
who asked more than $2 per ton were 
proliteering. ‘Lhe ettect, as we now know, 
was that many mines at the increased cost ot 
production could not operate at that price. IL: 
the $o price had been allowed to remam and 
it the men who understand the coal industry 
had been allowed to control, £ do not believe 
there would have been any substantial coal 
shortage and there certainly would have been 
no coal famine. | mention this because | be- 
lieve it is important that this bill shall use 
agencies which understand the business. 

| would favor such price as would cover 
the amortization of the difference between the 
present and future costs of construction, the 
ordinary depreciation on the plant and give a 
fair protit. li a minimum price were to be 
lixed, | should fix it high enough to permit 
the operation of the most expensively operated 
mine and if too large profit were made by the 
cheaper operations | would reach out through 
the Excess Profits Tax Law and take back the 
excess profit. 

The Chairman. You think it is a good 
thing ior the government to buy at a big 
price and then take it back through the Ex- 
cess Protits T axr 

Mr. Callbreath. I think it is a good thing 
to get Qo result. I think it was Mr. Farreli 
who stated before the Committee on Raw 
Materials of the War Trade Board that $500 
manganese which you have will make muca 
hetter steel than $100 manganese which you 
have not. We need the ships whi are sup- 
plying ore to the steel industry and we must 
pay whatever price is necessary to get the 
manganese in order to withdraw these ships 
and still keep the steel industry in operation. 
To simply fix a minimum price and give no 
guarantee that that price will remain is 
absolutely without avail. 

The Chairman. How long do you think the 
contract price ought to remain ? 

Mr. Callbreath. Long enough to guarantee 
a reasonable profit on the investment. If too 
much money is made take it back under the 
xcess Profits Tax Law. I would give the 
Government power to make contracts for the 
nroduction of this ore, with additional powe: 
by a tariff on foreign importations to protect 
its interests in case it has money invested in 
the War Industries Board could, perhaps 

The good of the people at home also requires 
that you frame legislation which will be 
effective after the war is over. We are fight- 
ing in this war for one blessing to be added 
to all the other blessings which we enjov. 
What will democracy in the world be worth te 
a starving people? What is liberty of the 
seas to a man who is lacking the essentials of 
life? We should create machinery that will 
provide all of these other necessities and thus 
enable us fight the better, the stronger and 
the harder for the one luxury of liberty for 
which we are now fighting. 
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BONNER IS PUTTING THINGS 
OVER FOR STEEL INDUSTRY 


Harris & Ewing 


J. B. BONNER 


The history of the present war will not be 
written accurately unless the part James B. 
Jonner is playing in it has been duly re- 
corded. That, briefly, sums up official Wash- 
ington’s view of the man in whom the iron 
and steel industry today has its closest con- 
tact with the government’s. war machine 
And the officials in Washington who express 
this view, naval and army officers alike, mean 
to see that Mr. Bonner’s services are recog- 
nized as soon as the war is over. 

Mr. Bonner is vice chairman of 
American Iron and Steel Institute’s 
mittee on steel distribution, 
it; Washington. In private life he is the Phila- 
delphia district sales manager of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Since he has taken up 
this part of the Institute’s work, steel men have 
come in contact with him as they never had 
before. And almost everv one of them has 
praise for Mr. Bonner, whose staff in Wash- 
ington, originally three or four, has been ex 
panded to meet the war requirements and now 
numbers more than two dozen. 

“Ask Bonner.” 

This phrase, used in connection with steel 
matters, is more universally emploved in the 
national capital than any other. If the navy 
department wants to know when to look for 
deliveries on boiler tubes. they ask Bonner. 
If the army wants to know where to get pro- 
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jectile steel, they ask Bonner. Ii the shipping 
board is hunting for ship plates, they ask 
Bonner So it is all along the line. 

Everywhere in Washington it is a known 
fact that Mr. Bonner has done more for the 
government than any other steel man. This 
continual reference to him, even with the gov- 
ernment’s own steel division at their beck 
and call, is not confined to junior army and 
navy officers. Rear admirals, interested in the 
naval program, ask his advice. Major gener- 
als, deeply concerned in rushing steel “over 
there,” seek him out. Even Secretary Daniels 
himself is known to have contributed to the 
praise of Mr. Bonner’s work. Many have ex- 
pressed their opinions privately and are only 
waiting opportunity to do so publicly. A look 
at the pictures on the wall in Mr. Bonner’s 
private office gives some idea of the men who 
hold him in high esteem. Among them are 
Admiral Benson, General Goethals, Admirai 
Taylor Secretary Daniels. 

Mr. Bonner’s standing with these men has 
not grown up with the war. His intimate 
knowledge of government requirements has 
come through at least fifteen years of close 
contact with various government officers and 
the army and navy specifications, their regula- 
tions and the laws affecting government 
purchases. 


More Assistants Appointed 


Appointment of three assistant district ren 
resentatives whose official duties will include 
work in Maryland, West Virginia, and Penn 
sylvania, has been announced. The appoint 
ments are: J. Howard Magee, Cumberland, 
Md., who will act as assistant district repre- 
sentative of the Fuel Administration in the 
coal fields of Maryland; D. M. Carl, Cumber 


land. assistant district representative for op 
erations in Maryland, and in Mineral, Grant 
and Tucker counties, W. Va.; and J. M 
Cover, Cumberland, for operations in Somer 
set county, Pa., on or tributary to the Balti 
more & Ohio and Western Maryland rail 
roads, and in the Indian Valley districts in 
Fayette and Westmoreland counties, Penn 


sylvania. 
Requests for coal from state administrators 


and requests and orders from the United 
States Fuel Administration in Washington 
are to be sent as usual to District Representa 
tive John C. Brydon, and not directly to the 
assistant district representatives. 


Michigan Representative Named 


Arthur Fancher has been appointed District 
Representative of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration, and has been assigned to duties 
in the coal fields of Michigan. He is a resi- 
dent of Bay City, Mich., and has been closely 
identified with the fuel situation in that state. 

Mr. Fancher will cooperate with the opera- 
tors, the railroads, and the public as the direct 
representative of the Fuel Administration. 
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SENATOR JONES DEFENDS 
THE FUEL ADMINISTRATION 
Takes Exception to Many of the State- 
ments Made and Conclusions Reached by 

Senator Lodge 

A defense of the Fuel Administration was 
made on the floor of the Senate March 22 
by Senator Jones of New Mexico. 

Afer reviewing er coal situation which 
existed when H. A. Garfield was appointed 
by the President re the position of Fuel Ad- 
ministrator» Mr. Jones said: 

“It was evident that many problems ex- 
isted and that to solve them it would be 
necessary to bring into an organization men 
of experience, men from different branches 
of business activities and also those who 
were familiar with the economics of the trade 
and of distribution. The Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Lodge, would have us 
believe that this was not done, and in ex- 
pressing himself uses some very strong lan- 
guage. In one connection the Fuel Admin- 
istration is referred to as a ‘bureaw largely 
composed of amateurs.’ In another place 
the Senator says: ‘Upon this conflicting 
and difficult situation the untried man 
known as the Fuel Administration was sud- 
denly imposed.’ In another connection he 
uses the phrase ‘ill-considered and violent 
action of the Fuel Administration.’ 

“That these characterizations are unjusti- 
fied will become apparent by reference to 
the personnel of the Fuel Administration. 
Owing to the fact that these attacks upon 
the Fuel Administration, and especially of 
the director, have a most deleterious ten- 
dency, I think it wise for us to have some 
rather extended information regarding this 
chied of a most important activity of our 
country in these perilous times. Our pa- 
triotic citizens are not willing to put re- 
sponsible trust in irresponsible hands.” 

Senator Jones caused to be read into the 
record a brief summary of the business and 
professional experiences of Fuel Adminis- 
trator Garfield, in part as follows: 

“Mr. Garfield was admitted to the bar and 
began the practice of law in the city of 
Cleveland in June, 1888. His extensive busi- 
ness acquaintanc e brought him a large busi- 
ness practice in which he was associated 
with the most experienced and successful 
business men in Cleveland. 

“His intimate knowledge of the coal busi- 
ness, through personal experience with that 
business, was acquired, as manager, with 

Calvary Morris, a successful and extensive 
foal operator, of who doubtless you have 
often heard as manager of the syndicate of 
Cleveland business men’ which undertook 
and carried to a successful conclusion the 
developent of large coal mines in the Piney 
Fork district of Ohio and connection of 
those operations by a railroad with a Lake 
Erie port. This syndicate was organized 


about February, 1901, and the development 
of its mining properties and of the railroad 
occupied Mr. Gartield’s time and attention 
almost exclusively for nearly two years un- 
til a control of the completely developed 
properties was disposed of to the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. For 
some years thereafter Mr. Garfield re- 
mained, at the request of the purchaser, a 
director and vice-president of the mining 
company. 

“Very shortly after the beginning of 
practice in Cleveland, Mr. Garfield under- 
took and carried to a successful consumma- 
tion the construction of the Garfield Build- 
ing at that time the largest and even today 
one of the largest office buildings in Cleve- 
land. This building was constructed and 
owned by a corporation, among whose 
stockholders are some of the most success- 
ful business men of that city. Mr. Garfield 
had entire charge of the building contracts, 
the financing of the cost of the business, 
and the negotiations with tenants. From 
its completion to the present time the 
building has been a great success and Mr. 
Garfield is still one of the directors of the 
owning company. The building was con- 
structed under a long-term ground-rent 
lease of land owned by John D. Rockfeller, 
with whom Mr. Garfield personally con- 
ducted all negotiations leading to the exe- 
cution of the lease. 

“Contemporaneously with the construc- 
tion of the Garfield Building Mr. Garfield 
was actively interested in the organization 
of the Cleveland Trust Co. This trust com- 
pany has been signally successful as one of 
the strongest and most ably managed finan- 
cial institutions of Cleveland, and Mr. Gar- 
field was one of its directors, its vice- presi- 
dent and counsel, as well as a member of its 
executive committee from the date of its 
organization until 1904, when he retired 
from practice. 

“Mr. Garfield, in connection with some 
other Cleveland gentlemen, undertook the 
organization of the Conneaut Water Co., 
which at that time, was financially em- 
barrassed, reorganized and refinanced it 
and developed it into a very successful com- 
pany, which today and now for many years 
has furnished the city of Conneaut, Ohio, 
with an adequate and satisfactory water 
supply. 

“From the time he began practice, Mr. 
Garfield had entire charge of a large estate. 
This estate included improved and unim- 
proved real estate in the city of Cleveland, 
interests in various Lake Michigan iron 
mines, in a well-known Cleveland ship- 
building company, and other business ac- 
tivities. 

“For several years Mr. Garfield was a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, was presi- 
dent of the chamber in 1898, and as chair- 
man of its building committee conducted 
the construction of its present building. 
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“From 1897 to 1908 Mr. Garfield was chair 
man of the national committee on the reor- 
ganization of the Consular Service of the 
United States. This committee, as you 
doubtless know from your interest in busi 
ness, was made up from representatives of 
the chambers of commerce and boards of 
trade of the twelve largest American cities 
and conducted a various active campaign in 
efforts to improve our Consular Service and 
place it upon a basis where it could be more 
useful and helpful to American business in- 
terests. To this work Mr. Garfield devoted 
much time and attention, including frequent 
visits to Washington, until the successful 
accomplishment of its object in 1906. 

‘It would be difficult to suggest better 
qualifications for a Fuel Administrator 
than those possessed by Mr. Garfield. 
Here is a man of large general business ex 
perience and special experience in the coal 
industry, a splendid organizer, and no di- 
rect interest, in a large way, either as a 
producer or consumer. 

“The Senator from Massachusetts re- 
views the coal situation as he sees it and 
says: 

“*The Fuel Administration entered and 
proceeded to fix a price which made it im- 
possible to work many mines. 

“The Senator also refers to this as ‘reck 
less price fixing,’ and as an undertaking to 
‘fix an abnormally low price for coal,’ again 
he says: , 

“Even if we admit that they kept prices 
down, which is purely guesswork, thev 
brought a coal famine with its nominal 
fixed price.’ 

“These characterizations may be classed 
as ‘important, if true.’ 

“Under the prices fixed by the President, 
as readjusted by the Fuel Administration, 
there was a steady increase in production 
each month over the corresponding month 
of the previous year until December, with 
its unprecedented weather conditions, was 
reached. But there was an arbitrary limit 
on the output of bituminous coal over 
which the Fuel Administration had no con- 
trol, and which up to January of this year 
was not under the direct control of the 
Government. This limit was established by 
transportation conditions. Senator Lodge 
says that ‘the mines could not work to ca- 
pacity because they could not get cars.’ 
The Fuel Administration was absolutely 
without authority over the railroads. All of 
its efforts to increase production were de- 
pendent upon the ability of the mines of the 
country to secure an adequate and con- 
tinued supply of cars. So far as bitumin- 
ous coal is concerned, that car supply has 
not been available at any time since the 
Fuel Administration was organized. The 
factors of labor supply and price induce- 
ment were comparatively negligible in con- 
trolling the output of bituminous coal, be- 
cause at no time has either of these factors 


been allowed to operate without the limita- 
tion imposed by a shortage of cars. 

“The economic pressure that might have 
been brought to bear by an industry driven 
to extremes under the pressure of an enor- 
mous demand, a short supply, and soaring 
prices, to secure transportation service that 
would have allowed an increase in the out- 
put, could have been no stronger than the 
economic pressure brought to bear by the 
unprecedented demand for coal at the price 
fixed by the Government and the willing- 
ness of the operators to furnish it. No 
matter how high the price might have gone 
through the unrestricted law of supply and 
demand, the limit on the output of bitumi- 
nous coal must still have been reached when 
the limit of transportation service was 
reached. It is futile to speculate as to what 
steps might have been taken by the rail- 
roads to meet the demand, provided coal 
prices had been allowed to soar to $10, $20, 
or $30 per ton at the mouth of the mine. No 
amount of competitive economic pressure 
could have overcome the hard physical fact 
confronting the railroads of the country 
that their facilities were not adequate to 
care for the enormous increase in war 
traffic which was suddenly thrust upon 
them. 

“The activities of the Fuel Administration 
from the very beginning have been directed 
toward supplying the extraordinary war 
demand for coal on the part of the Govern- 
ment itself and those branches of industry 
which the Government has called into war 
service. With the entire coal output inade- 
quate to supply the demands of the coun- 
try, it has been necessary, of course, to 
make readjustments to supply the war de- 
mand. Upward of 10,000,000 tons of coal 
probably have been furnished to the army, 
navy, and other government departments. 
Other millions of tons were essential to 
supply the increased and new demands of 
industries directly engaged in production 
for war purposes. In large measure these 
requirements have been met. Had these in- 
dustries been left to the tender mercies of 
the relentless law of supply and demand 
and the usual avenues for distribution there 
would have indeed been chaos and con- 
fusion. The coal would have gone to the 
highest bidder, without any consideration 
of the necessities of the war. Any industry 
willing to pay the price would have obtained 
coal, regardless of the uses to which it 
might be put. The limited supply of coal 
for domestic consumption would have 
warmed the rich and left the poor to suffer 
and freeze. 

“Let us consider briefly the order issued 
by the Fuel Administration on January 17. 
This is referred to by the Senator from 
Massachusetts as the ‘reckless order closing 
down factories and industries of all sorts 
for five days.’ To the mind of the Senator 
there was no excuse or reason for the issu- 
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ance of this order, and it is simply char- 
acterized by the word ‘reckless.’ 

“The Senator from Massachusetts refers 
to this action of the Fuel Administration as 
‘ill-considered and violent. ‘te presents 
reports from two industries showing the 
value of fuel saved in tons and the value 
in dollars of the loss of wages, loss of pro- 
duction, and the loss to stockholders, and 
says that these two examples represent 
thousands of other industries throughout 
the country. 

“What was it worth to bring to full ca- 
pacity the manufacture of steel plates, pro- 
iectile steel, and war munitions? What 
was it worth to bring to the shipyards 
ample supplies for the building of ships? 
What was it worth to increase the output 
of clothing for the armies in France and 
the armies assembled in the cantonments? 
What was it worth to say to the soldiers in 
France the first consideration at home _ is 
their welfare and their support? Wha 
was it worth to the mothers of our country 
to say to them that their boys, who are 
making the supreme sacrifice, shall be sus- 
tained? What was it worth to bring to 
the business interests of this country a keen 
realization of the actualities of war? What 
was it worth to say to France, Italy, Ser- 
bia, Belgium, and England that their sacri- 
fices for the preservation of world civiliza- 
tion shall not be in vain? What was it 
worth to say to them that when we pledged 
the whole of our resources to the conduct 
of the war that we meant what we said? 
What was it worth to say to Imperial Ger- 
many that the whole of America is willing 
to stand at attention, cease ordinary in- 
dustry, and in patriotic fervor watch the 
increasing glow of furnaces, listen to the 
ceascless movement of trains, watch the 
departure 01 ships, all for the purpose of sts 
taining this war and convincing the im- 
perialistic autocracy that civilization shall 
not be crushed and that democracy shall 
endure? A balance sheet showing only 
debits and credits in dollars is incomplete. 
There are some things which cannot be 
valued in dollars. 

“After the effects of the order’s operation 
in this conntry were known, a similar order 
was issued and made effective in Canada. 

“The Directors of the Food and Fuel Ad- 
ministrations are men splendidly equipped. 
having both natural and acquired executive 
ability as administrators of high order, and 
were well chosen for their respective posi- 
tions. The organizations have brought to- 
gether a large number of expert business 
men who, through toil and study, have 
reached eminent positions in the respective 
lines of industry with which they are to 
deal. All are serving the country solely for 
patriotic reasons. There is no inducement 
of a pecuniary nature. The great majority 
receive no salaries and pay their living ex- 
penses. They are devoting their whole time 


to this service. They are even endangering 
their health. The problems confronting 
them are recognized as important and per- 
plexing. Day after day, night after night, 
the combined wisdom ana skill of tnese 
organizations is devoted to the solution of 
these problems, to meeting changed condi- 
tions, and if these problems can be dealt 
with so as to overcome the paar diffi 
culties presented and interfere with busi- 
ness as little as possible, these organiza 
tions will do it. 

‘The remedy therefore is, let these or- 
ganizations alone. If they need more 
power, give it. Do not badger and heckle 
them. On the other hand, help and en- 
tourage them. Let us not say to the world 
that the affairs of our government at this 
time are in incompetent hands. Tothecon- 
trary, iet us tell the truth ana say to the woria 
that the resources of this country are being 
successfully mobilized for the purposes of 
the war. Let us encourage the toilers in 
the mines and fields and those engaged in 
the essential service of transportation. Let 
us encourage the women in the land who 
are striving and on whom we must depend 
to conserve food for ourselves and oar al- 
lies. Let us assure business in general that 
we have not entered upon an era of willful 
destruction. Let us not say to the tax- 
payers that their contributions are support- 
ing inefficiency. Let us say to all those 
who are making sacrifices in this emer- 
gency that their efforts are not in vain.” 


Prosecutions Begin 

There have been 424 complaints received of 
violations of the orders promulgated by the 
Fuel Administration since its organization 
This number does not include violations of 
order of January 17, 1918. 

Criminal prosecutions were instituted in 
eighty-three cases. Two hundred and eighty- 
one violations are under investigation and 
pending: and eighteen have been dropped be- 
cause investigation disclosed no violation. 

In forty-two instances persons engaged in 
various branches of the coal trade were com- 
pelled by the Fuel Administration to refund 
sums aggregating $34,000 which had 
improperly collected by them in the conduct 
of their business. 

A systematic examination is being made 
by the legal department of all sales reports 
being filed with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Agents of the Department of Justice 
and of the Federal Trade Commission are 
supplementing this examination by investi- 
gations in the field. 

Officials of the Fuel Administration be- 
lieve that by these methods it will be able 
to obtain evidence of sales in excess of the 
government prices, and of violations of the 
regulations of the Fuel Administration. This 
evidence will be made the basis for prose- 
cutions under the Lever Act in all cases in 
which such action is deemed advisable. 
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PLATINUM COMMANDEERED 
BY THE GOVERNMENT 


Chemical Division of War Industries Board 
to Exercise Control over Much Needed 


Metal 


The Government on March 1, took over 
control of the production, refining, dis- 
tribution and use of crude and refined plati- 
num for the period of the war. The control 
will be exercised through the Chemical 
Division of the War Industries Board. The 
Chemical Division sent out to the industry 
requests for inventories of the existing 
stock of crude and refined platinum, and 
platinum iridium alloys as ot March 1. 

The letter stated that it was not the inten- 
tion of the Government “to take over and 
handle directly the present stock of plati- 
num, but to permit its shipment by the pro- 
ducers or dealers subject to certain condi- 
tions. Upon the fixing, by the Secretary of 
War, of a reasonable price for crude, refined, 
and alloyed platinum, notice will be given 


and blanks issued governing delivery and 
distribution. 
The letter sent out by the Chemical 


Division includes the following directions 
to producers: 

“1. That producers, refiners and dealers 
in platinum continue to dispose of their 
product for government purposes, and for 
that only as directed by the Chemical 
Division. 

That producers, refiners and dealers 
in platinum who are also consumers, use 
platinum for government purposes and 
for that only, as directed by the Chemical 
Division. 

That all obligations arising out of 
transactions in the production or delivery 
of crude, alloyed or refined platinum re- 
leased as above, including all claims for 
shortage, poor quality, damage or loss in 
transit be borne by the producer or seller, 


as the case may be, in accordance with 
existing trade practices. 
“Distribution may be made by consent 


of this board through agencies under exist- 
ing arrangements, provided that there re- 
sults no increase over the existing price to 
the user. 

“The undersigned, on separate applica- 
tion in each case, will consider permitting 
the delivery of a limited amount of platinum 
for essential commercial purposes not for 
government account. 

“Proper blanks upon which application 
for release of shipment should be made will 
be furnished on application. 

“The following list indicates, in general, 
the order of preference which will be fol- 
lowed in releasing platinum for shipment: 

“First, military needs of the United States 
Government. 
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Allied 


Govern- 


“Second, needs of 
ments. 

‘Third, essential commercial purposes.” 

The commandeering order does not apply 
to or interfere with the purchase by the 
consumer of any manufactured articles con- 
taining platinum. 


military 


New Mexico Prices 


Classifications and prices at which coal 
may be sold at the mines in New Mexico 
have been announced by the United States 
Fuel Administration. 

The order fixing the new scale is made 
effective as of April 1 and provides for sum- 
mer reductions in the price of prepared 
sizes. 

Coal mined in New Mexico may be seid 
at the mines at prices to not exceed the fol- 
lowing: 


Raton district—Run of mine, $2.35; pre- 
pared sizes, $3.25; slack screenings, 
$1.65. (The former prices for this district 


$3.25 and 
Gallup field— 


were $2.75, 5 $2.00 respectively.) 
Run of mine, $3.05; prepared 
sizes, $4.05; slack or screenings, $2.00. (For- 
mer prices, $3.05, $4.50 and $2.00 respec- 
tively.) 

Carthage field—Run of mine, $4.25 
pared sizes, $5.05; slack or screenings, $ $3. 
(Former prices, $4.05, $5.05 and $3.55 re 
spectively.) 

Cerillos mine, $4.05; 
pared sizes slack or screenings, $3.55. 
(Former prices for this field were same as 
those for the Carthage field.) 

Sugarite and Monero fields—Rune of 
mine, $3.00; prepared sizes, $4.00; screen- 
ings, $2.00. (Former prices for these two 
fields were $3.00, $4.00 and $2.00 respec- 
tively.) 

Summer reductions in price of prepared 
sizes are provided for as follows: April 1, 
fifty cent; May 1, forty cents; June 1, thirty 
cents; July 1, twenty cents, and August 1, 
ten cents. 

Operators who have complied with the 


field—Run of 


pre- 


wage advance agreement may add forty-five 
cents per ton to the prices named in the 
order. 


Not a Natural Gas Expert 


The editor of the M1intnc Concress JoURNAL 
has the following letter from Warren S. 
Blauvelt, who is in charge of coke matters 
for the Fuel Administration: 

“T note in your March issue the statement 
crediting me with knowledge and experience 
in the natural gas field, which is entirely 
erroneous. I regret that such statement was 
made, and would be pleased to have you at 
least notify the people who made such a 
statement that the information is incorrect. 
Whether or not the matter is of enough im- 
portance or interest to require correction in 
your columns, is for you to determine.” 
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APRIL, 1918 


COMMITTEE NAMED TO HANDLE 
DISTRIBUTION OF ANTHRACITE 


The United States Fuel Administration has 
adopted a plan for the distribution of domes- 
tic anthracite coal from the mines to the 
retail dealers for the coming year. The de- 
tails of this distribution will be supervised 
by J. B. Dickson, S. D. Warriner, and W. J. 
Richards, who have been appointed district 
representatives in the Pennsylvania anthracite 
producing fields for the U. S. Fuel Adminis- 
tration under the general direction of J. D. A. 
Morrow, manager of distribution. 

These district representatives, acting as a 
committee, will confer with the State Fuel 


Administrators as to the needs of the re 
spective states, and will meet these require- 
ments as fas as possible. The committee 
will always have at hand data showing the 
amount of coal that has been furnished to all 
communities in the past, and this data will be 
available to the State Fuel Administrators 

Comprehensive figures have been compiled 
which show the tonnage by sizes sent into the 
various states during the coal year, April 1, 
1916, to April 1, 1917, and during the coal 
year April 1, 1917, to date. The year 1916-17, 
the last normal year, will be used as a basis 
of distribution for the coming year beginning 
April 1. The tonnage shipped into each state 
has been subdivided into the amounts shipped 
into the various communities in each state. 
and the figures as to all communities will 
eventually be available. Prior to April 1 
this information will be given to the State 
Fuel Administrators, who will advise various 
county and city chairmen. From them each 
dealer may learn the total tonnage than al- 
lotted, ample opportunity will be given for 
necessary adjustment. The figures, as above 
described, will be of assistance in the broad 
and equitable distribution of anthracite coal 
during the coming spring and summer months. 

Retail dealers will place their orders in the 
regular way with the ordinary sources of 
supply which they patronized in the winter 
of 1916-17. 

Because of the greatly increased needs of 
the territory adjacent to the Atlantic Sea- 
board, and the large increase there in popula- 
tion and industrial activity due to the war, 
and because of the transportation features in- 
volved, it may be necessary to reduce some- 
what the normal tonnage to the West and 
Northwest. Except for such changes each 
operator will distribute his tonnage as during 
1916-17. In case there is need of diversion 
from the normal lines, to meet changed con- 
ditions, such as providing for movement dur- 
ing open navigation, or in order that distribu- 
tion may be more equitable, this will be done. 
The district representatives named above have 
the figures as to the tonnage sent into each 
state and community, and will notify the 
various State Fuel Administrators. 


BREWERS AGREE TO CUT 
OUTPUT 30 PER CENT 


The Fuel Administration recently proposed 
to the War Service Committee of the United 
States Brewers’ Association, in the interest of 
promoting the conduct of war industries to 
the fullest possible extent, that the brewing 
industry submit to a reduction of the amount 
of their brewings ag the period from 
April 1, 1918, to June 30, 1918, of 30 per cent 
of the amount brewed during the correspond- 
ing period of 1917, as shown by the monthly 
Internal Revenue reports. 

The War Service Committee of the United 
States Brewers’ Association, in a spirit of 
cooperation with.the United States Fuel Ad- 
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ministration, accepted this suggestion and de- 
cided that directions to carry out the fore- 
going reduction shall go forward promptly to 
all engaged in the industry. 


ILLINOIS, PENNSYLVANIA AND 
WEST VIRGINIA PRICES REVISED 


Reclassification 


; { of prices for the entire 
State of Illinois 


and reclassification for 
some of the largest coal fields in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia, 
were announced today by the United States 
Fuel Administration as the reclassification 
in Illinois covers the whole State, com- 
parison with former prices for any one dis- 
trict is impossible. 

Maximum prices in the other States af- 
fected in the orders announced today are 
unchanged from those already in effect and 
are merely confirmatory of the mine prices 
in effect last season. 

The maximum prices for the various fields 
are as follows: Ohio and West Virginia, 
number eight or Pittsburg seam, including 
Hancock, Brook, Ohio, and Marshall coun- 
ties, West Virginia and Jefferson, Harrison, 
Belmont, Carroll and Monroe counties in 
the State of Ohio, run of mine, $2.00; pre- 
pared sizes, $2.25; slack or screenings 
$1.75 

Pennsylvania—Pittsburg field including 
the counties of Washington, Green, Fayette, 
Westmoreland and Allegheny except (first) 
that portion of Allegheny County from the 
lower end of Tarentum Borough north to 
the county line; (second) the territory in 
Westmoreland County from a point oppo 
site the lower end of Tarentum Borough 
north along the Allegheny River to the 
Kiskiminitas river and along the Kiskiminitas 
river eastward to the Conemaugh river to the 
county line of Cambrai county; (third) op- 
erations on ils creek in Westmoreland 
county; (fourth) operations in the Ohio 
Pyle district of Fayette county. Run of mine, 
$2.; prepared sizes, $2.25; slack or screen- 
ings, $1.75 

Illinois 
Mercer, 
Will, 


ford, 


One. 
La Salle, 


‘District Number 
Bureau, Kankakee, 
Putnam, Marshall, Livingston, Wood- 
and McLean counties: Run of mine, 
$2.05; prepared sizes, $2.90; slack or screen- 
ings, $2.40. 

District Number Two. 
Island, Henry, Warren, 
Hancock, McDonough, Henderson, 
Tazewell, and Schuyler counties: 
mine, $2.40; prepared sizes, $2.60; 
screenings, $2.10. 

District Number 
Logan, Dewitt, 
gamon, Macon, 


Including 
Grundy, 


R« ck 
Peoria, 
Fulton, 

Run ot 
slack or 


—Including 
Knox, Stark, 


Three —Including Menard, 
Champaign, Vermillion, San- 
Pratt, Christian, Moultrie, 
Shelby, Green, Macoupin and Montgomery 
counties, and Madison county north of the 
latitude of Alton; also all mines included in 
other rulings: Run of mine $2.00; prepared 
sizes, $2.20; slack or screenings, $1.70. 
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District Number 
St. Clair, 
Madison county south of the latitude of 
and Clinton,- Washington and Perry counties, 
not including mines along the line of the 
oe Central railroad between Vandalia and 

Carbondale: Run of mine, $2; prepared sizes, 
$2.20; slack or screenings, $1.70. 

District Number Five—Including Jackson 
county, not including mines on the line of the 
Illinois Central railroad between Carbondale 
and oe Run of mine, $2.40; prepared 
sizes, $2.60; slack or screenings, $2.10. 


Four.—Including 


Bond, 
Monro, and Randolph counties, and 


Alton 


Illinois, District Number Six.—Including 
Marion, Jefferson, Franklin, Williamson, 
Johnson, Hamilton, Saline, White, Gallatin, 


and mines along the main line of the Illinois 
Central railroad between Vandalia and Car- 
bondale in Clinton, Washington, Perry, and 
Jackson counties: Run of mine, $2; prepared 
sizes, $2.20; slack or screenings, $1.70. 
Virginia and West Virginia, Pocahontas 
District, operations on the Norfolk & Western 
railroad and branches west of Graham, Va., 


to Welch, West Virginia, including Newhall, 
Berwind, Cane Brake, Hartwell, and Beech- 
wood branches, also operations on the Vir- 
ginian railroad and branches, west of Rock to 
Herndon, West Virginia: Run of mine, $2; 
prepared sizes, $2.25; slack or screenings 


$1.75. 


Texas Lignite Prices Fixed 


Maximum prices governing the sale of lig- 
nite coal in the mines of Texas have been 
announced by the United States Fuel Admin- 
istration. 

Texas lignite prices as 
of the Fuel Administration confirming the 
order of the Federal Fuel Administrator of 
Texas and made effective as of March 5, are 
as follows: 

Run of mine, $1.40; screened lignite 
at least 15 per cent of screenings 
$1.50; screenings, 85 cents. 


fixed in an order 


with 
taken out, 


Map Directories of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky Coal Mines 


What are regarded as especially complete map- 
directories of coal mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Norfolk & Western, Viriginian, Kanawha & Michigan 
and southern end of the Coal & Coke Railroads, have 


recently been completed under the direction of Mr. 
W. D. Roberts, Editor of the Hest Virginia Mining 
News at Charleston. 

These map-directories show locations of mines, 


name of company and general manager, seam worked, 
analysis of coal, car allotment and selling agent. Al- 
together eleven districts have been mapped separately. 

Hundreds of operators and other individuals in- 
terested in the fields in question have secured copies 
of these map-directories, it is pointed out, and only 
recently Mr. Edward Page, Vice-President of the New 
England Coal & Coke Company of Boston, which has 
extensive interests in some of the fields mapped, de- 
clared of the publications, “A very attractive and 
convenient way of handling these fields.” 
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ZONING SYSTEM GOVERNS 
SOFT COAL DISTRIBUTION 


To Prevent Waste of Transportation Facili- 


ties Coal Supplies Must be Obtained from 
Most Accessible Fields 


The Fuel Administration, in cooperation 
with the Director General of Railroads, an- 
nounced, on March 23, a zone system to gov- 
ern the distribution of bituminous coal during 
the coal year beginning April 1, 1918, and 
made public this statement: 

“Heretofore coal has been distributed prac- 
tically without regard to the distance between 
the mine and the consumer. Under the zone 
system coal will be distributed to consuming 
territory under restrictions that will avoid, as 


RAKLROAD ADMINISTRATION BITUMINOUS COAL TONE 


SOutTH 
| 


COAL ZONE C 


far as possible, waste of transportation facili- 
ties, but nevertheless consistent with the main- 
tenance of the greatest possible production 
and a proper coal supply to all coal users. 
Every effort has been made, however, to pre- 
serve long established trade relations. 

“We must have adequate coal supply in 
order to win the war, for otherwise we cannot 
make munitions or other war supplies, or 
build ships or use them when built. Withou: 
adequate coal supply, industries will be 
stopped, labor will be idle, and homes will go 
unwarmed. 

“In view of these necessities and of the 
serious danger of coal shortage the Fuel 
Administration and the Railroad Administra- 
tion have devoted several months to the study 
of what can be done to remove the causes 


FUE. 
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COAL ZONE K 


which have hampered the enlargement of coal 
production. It has been found that a factor 
which has largely diminished the number of 
cars available for loading in the mines and 
the number of locomotives available to haul 
coal, is that, in a substantial sense, the coun- 
try has been engaged in ‘carrying coals to 
Newcastle ;’ cars and locomotives have been 
occupied for many unnecessary days in haul- 
ing coal hundreds of unnecessary miles in 
order to deliver it at places much more acces 
sible to other coal fields, whence coal could 
be obtained with far less tax upon the trans- 
portation energies of the country. 

“The Fuel and Railroad Administrations 
have, therefore, been confronted with the re- 
sponsibility of deciding whether they shal! 
knowingly be parties to this waste of trans- 
portation, which, if not wasted, could be used 
so as to make practicable the production of 
more coal sorely needed to carry on the war. 
It is clear that in the interest of the nation 
there should be a different policy for the 
future. The coal zoning plan is the result 
of this decision. 

“After prolonged conferences with coal pro- 
ducers, jobbers, and consumers, and with the 
trafic and operating officials of the railroads, 
zones have been established so that coal sup- 
ply shall be normally derived from mines 
relatively near, thus preventing these abnor- 
mal and wasteful transportation movements, 
insuring more equal distribution of cars to 
the mines, and more steady employment of 
mine labor. 

“The patriotic cooperation of the many in- 
terests and individuals who may be affected 
by this cutting out of unnecessary transporta- 
tion is confidently hoped for. When a con- 
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sumer finds that he no longer has the oppor 
tunity to get his coal from a distant mine 
according to his custom, it is hoped that he 
will realize that his using another sort of 
coal is an essential part of the scheme o! 
conservation in the interest of the nationa 
defense. When a coal producer finds that 
he no longer has a market to which, in th: 
past, regardless of the unnecessarily long hau:. 
he has sent his coal, it is hoped he, too, wil! 
realize that the resulting adjustment of his 
business is in the national interest; that ther< 
will be more cars and locomotives, and trans 
portation energy to transport more coal from 
his mines to the markets he can reach within 
his zone; that his business in consequence 
should be increased rather than diminished 

“The situation with which the Fuel and 
Railroad Administrations have thus had tuo 
grapple, is one of infinite complexity ,and no 
first effort to remove the waste can be per 
fect, or can fully meet all- the constanth 
changing conditions. Realizing these limita- 
tions, the plan, as established, provides for 
elasticity through a system of special permits 
issued by the Fuel Administration when and 
as necessary. 

“The general effect of the zone system +s 
to restrict eastern coal to eastern markets and 


fill the vacancy in the central and western 
states with nearby coal produced in those 
States. 


“In addition to the saving in transportation 
the system will provide for the possible reten- 
tion of something like 5,000,000 tons of coai 
for the eastern states which heretofore has 
gone west all rail. This tonnage can be readil: 
utilized in the east. As an indication of the 
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COAL ZONE M 


saving to be effected by the system, it will 
eliminate the movement of more than 2,000,- 
000 tons of Pocahontas coal to Chicago and 
other western points over a haul of about 
660 miles. Chicago can obtain this tonnage 
of coal, and under this system must obtain 
it from southern Illinois mines with an aver- 
age haul of 312 miles. Allowing for the dif 
ferences in quality in the two coals there wili 
be thus saved 11,400,000 car miles or vers 
conservatively figured, 285,000 car days. This 
will permit fourteen additional round trips 
of twenty days each from West Virginiz 
mines to zone destinations, permitting an 
additional production of at least 700,000 tons 
ot Pocahontas coal. 

“Similar comparisons show that on the 
movement of 550,000 tons annually from 
Kanawha districts to Wisconsin points ther: 
can be saved about 2,500,000 car miles with 
consequent increased production of some 300,- 
000 tons. On the movement from southeast- 
ern Kentucky to Chicago the saving will be 
about 800,000 car miles and 50,000 tons pro- 
duction. The elimination of the Indiana to 
lowa movement will save 1,600,000 car miles 
and permit 100,000 tons additional produc- 
tion. These are only a few of the instances 
of transportation saving to be effected by th< 
system. 

“The bituminous coal, the movement of 
which is regulated by the zone system, is 
about 300,000,000 tons, or 60 per cent of th 
total production. Based on this production 
there will be saved on the round trip from and 
to the mines almost 160,000,000 car miles 
This will permit the same cars to make al 
most 300,000 additional trips from the mines 


equivalent to an increase of 5 per cent jj 
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the production. The increase in total pro- 
duction in 1917 over 1916, resulting from all 
efforts, was about 8 per cent. 

‘A large part oi the coal which the system 
will prevent from moving west out of the 
eastern producing districts will be available 
for use in New England, in so far as it can 
be transported there. Production in the dis- 
tricts supplying New England, via all raii 
routes, can be increased somewhat, but there 
is difficulty in moving by all rail routes the 
amount of coal needed, ‘and the capacity of 
the rail gateways to New England has been 
nearly reached. Improvements now being 
made will increase the capacity of the Pough 
keepsie Bridge route, but it is impossible to 
escape the conclusion that provision must be 
ag for a much larger movement by water 

) 1918 than in 1917, or New E ‘ngland and its 
people and indutsries will suffer. 

‘This situation will be made the subject of 
a separate study by a committee representing 
the United States Shipping Board, the United 
States Railroad Administration, the United 
States Fuel Administrator, coal operators in 
the territory involved, the railroads involved 
in the movement of this coal and consumers 
in the territory affected. 

“The restrictions imposed upon the move- 
ment of coal by the zone system will make 
necessary some readjustment in fuel practices 
in various communities affected by these re- 
strictions. The Fuel Administrator confidently 
expects the patriotic cooperation of every coal 
consumer who may be inconvenienced by rea- 
son of the use of fuel to which he has not 
been accustomed. The vast purposes to be 
served by the savings which the system effects 
will undoubtedly command the support of 
every user of coal. . 

“Under regulations of the Fuel Administra- 
tor, coal of particular quality or characteris- 
tics for a special purpose, such as by-product 
gas, blacksmith, and metallurgical coal, wili 


be permitted to move by permit beyond the 
limits imposed by the zone system. Permits 
will be issued to the individual consumers 
having need for this special purpose coal 
where a supply is not availabie in the pro- 
ducing districts which are permitted to ship 
into the consuming zone where the consumer 
is located. Applications for permits must be 
made to the Zone Permit Bureau of the 
United States Fuel Administration in Wash- 
ington. 

“The zone system affects all bituminous 
coal except, coal for railroad fuel for whic! 
special arrangements will be made by the 
Fuel Administrator and the Director Generai 
of Railroads; coal for movement on inland 
waterways which is in no way restricted by 
the system; coal delivered to Canada which 
is subject to regulations of the Fuel Admir- 
istrator. 

“Heretofore, many of the mines in many 
of the producing districts throughout the 
country have been unable to keep up their 
production in the summer months because of 
the decreased demand for their product. 
Under the zone system these producing dis 
tricts have been allotted consuming territory 
which will demand a large increase in pro 
duction. Thus, coal which has long been 
available, but not used, will be added to the 
aggregate supply for the country as a whole. 
Consumers in these zones must fill their bins 
during the coming summer, and keep these 
mines running every day of ‘the week if these 
zones are to avoid serious coal shortage next 
winter. 

“The early buying of next winter’s supply 
of coal by consumers throughout the country 
is considered imperative by both the Fuel 
Administrator and the Director General of 
Railroads. 

Ample production capacity has been assigned 
to each of the consuming zones outlined ir 
the system, but these producing fields must 
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COAL ZONE L 
be kept working, as nearly as possible, at 


their maximum capacity if the system is tu 
be a success. 

“The method of enforcement of the zoning 
system is that the Fuel Administration pro 
hibits distribution beyond the limits of th 
zone, and the Railroad Administration supple 
ments these prohibitions by railroad embar 
goes. When permits shall be issued by th: 
Fuel Administration to admit of distributio: 
beyond the zone limits, such permits will 
operate as exemptions from the embargoes 
and the embargoes will so provide.” 


ALUMINUM PRICES 
FIXED BY AGREEMENT 


War Industries Board and Producers Agree 
on Maximum Price of 32 Cents a Pound 
After investigation by the Federal Trade 

Commission as to the cost of production, 

the President has approved an agreement 

made by the War Industries Board with 
the producers of aluminium, fixing a maxi- 
mum base price of 32 cents a pound at the 
various American plants, and their sub- 
sidaries, subject to revision on June 1, 1918; 
such price to cover lots of 50 tons and over 
of ingot of a grade of 98 to 99 per cent. The 
differentials now in force for the sundry 
grades, quantities and shapes, will continue 
in force for new contracts. Deliveries on 
“indirect government orders” to parties 
who now have contracts with the company 
producing aluminum at a base price in ex- 
cess of 32 cents a pound shall be under 
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such contracts, but the purchasing Govern- 
ment, on satisfactory proof that such 
amount has been delivered, shall get the 
benefit of a rebate amounting to the differ- 
ence between the price such parties would 
be entitled to at a 32-cent base price and 
the contract price for the net weight of 
aluminum delivered to the Government, plus 
the weight of the necessary and proper 
amount of scrap. 

Deliveries which have been made on 
direct or indirect orders, subject to ad- 
justments shall be adjusted to the 32-cent 
basis. 

The conditions of the agreement are: 

First, that the producers will not reduce 
the wages now being paid; second, that 
they will sell to the Allies, to the public, 
and to the Government at the same price; 
third, that they will take the necessary 
measures, under the direction of the War 
Industries Board, for the distribution of the 
aluminum to prevent it from falling into 
the hands of speculators who might in- 
crease the price to the public; and fourth, 
that they pledge themselves to exert every 
effort necessary to keep up the production 
of aluminum so as to insure an adequate 
supply so long as the war lasts. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN STEEL 
PRICES FOR NEW QUARTER 


“The President has approved the recom- 
mendation of the Price Fixing Committee of 
the War Industries Board that the maximum 
prices heretofore fixed by the President upon 
the recommendation of the Board, upon ore, 
coke, steel, and steel products, subject to re 
vision on April 1, 1918, be continued in etfect 
until July 1, 1918; from April 1 to July 1, 
however, the maximum price of basic pig 
iron be reduced from $33 to $32 per gross ton, 
and that the maximum price of 
be reduced from $30 to $29 per 
No new contracts calling 


steel 
ton. 


scrap 


ss 


for delivery of any 
of said commodities or articles on or after 
July 1, 1918, are to specify a price unless 


coupled with a clause making the price sub 
ject to revision by any authorized United 
States Government agency, so that all de- 
liveries after that date shall not exceed the 
maximum price then in force, although or- 
dered or contracted for in the meantime. It 
is expected that all manufacturers and pro 
ducers will observe the maximum prices now 
fixed.” 


Willing to do His Part 

A prominent figure in the 
mining technology writes the 
ing Congress as follows: 

“IT wish definitely to ally myself with the 
organization as a part of my patriotic duty 
to our country at this juncture. I conceive 
that at the moment your work has a definite 
value in its bearing on the public welfare, 
and I desire to assist to the measure of my 
abilities.” 


pro fession of 
American Min- 
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PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
IN WAR SERVICE 


Requa Points Way Oil Men Best Can Ad- 
vance Interests of Allied Cause 


Mark L. Requa, director of the Oil Division 
ot the United States Fuel Administration, 
addressed the Petroleum Congress, at Chi- 
cago, March 29. He said: 

This war cannot be won without an ample 
supply of petroleum products. We must have, 
if we are to succeed, not only fuel oil but 
gasoline, kerosene, and lubricants as well; 
ior them there is no known substitute. 

It is not possible to single out any one 
product and say of it, this is the most im- 
pertant for the winning of the war. We may 
say truly that the most important element is 
the spirit of the soul of the people, the morale 
of the Nation, but in dealing with our im 
dustrial life we have absolute need of many 
things. Food we must have, or perish; steel, 
copper, chemicals, petroleum—we have need 
for all of these, and more, or we must suffer 
defeat. From the standpoint of the winning 
oj the war, not one of these products is more 
important than petroleum. It lubricates the 
machinery of our transportation and man- 
uiacturing, it plows our fields, drives our 
vessels at sea, and gives life to the airplane 
that watches over our soldiers and sailors. 

Those who are engaged in the petroleum 
industry have a national obligation to per- 
ferm, a personal responsibility and duty that 
they cannot escape even if they would. Ina 
peculiar degree we responsible for 
petroleum supplies, not only for our own.forces 
but for the forces of the Allies as well. We 
are nearest to the scene of action; our ability 
t> meet the increased requirements is the least 
questioned. Not alone have we the oil re- 
sources of the United States to draw upon, 
but the oil resources of Mexico are also at 
our command, thanks to the indomitable cour- 
age of American citizens who have developed 
those fields and made available those tremend- 
ous reserves. These resources of the West- 
ern Hemisphere afford a reserve supply that 
can and will meet any demand that may be 
meade upon them. 

It is the duty and the privilege of those 
engaged in the industry to make those re- 
sources available to the nation when and 
where needed; to anticipate months in advance 
the probable requirements, and plan accord- 
ingly. An oil well cannot be drilled in a dav: 
pipelines, tank shins and tank cars cannot be 
constructed overnight; so that if we are tc 
meet the reauirements of six months hence 
we must outline procedure at once and work 
to those plans without interruption. 

This should he done by the voluntary effort 
of the industry with the cooperation of the 
Government. making possible greater efficiency. 
To accomplish the end sought by combined 
eftort, to attain, united, those results that 


cannot be attained save by the most harmonious 
unity of action and purpose is the duty of the 
Oii Division and the oil trade. 

It is a far cry trom the days that mark the 
birth of the petroleum industry, and it is not 
my intention to review the history of those 
years. | take it that you are not so much in- 
terested in what has happened as in what 
may happen. This is neither the time nor 
place for an academic discussion of recorded 
facts; it is, however, an opportune time for 
ccnsidering conditions of today and _ possibili- 
ties of tomorrow. 

It is not sixty years since the first oil well 
was drilled in the United States. The span of 
« single life can easily cover the space into 
which have been crowded the most marvelous 
accomplishments of any period of history. 
Into these few years have been compressed 
achievements which might well have been 
spread over centuries and even then there 
would have been left but few uneventful 
periods for the observation of the historian. 
What might well have taken a century has 
been accomplished in a year; the work of a 
year in a month, and the month’s work has 
been finished while the hands of the clock 
traveled twice around the dial. Unsatisfied 
with these accomplishments we have striven 
constantly for greater achievement. The 
initiative and freedom-of-action of the in- 
dividual has been the dominating motive- 
pewer behind the mighty effort. It is true 
that nature endowed our land with lavish 
hand, but under the rigid restrictions of an 
autocracy we should have failed in the develop- 
ment which is so characteristically American. 

The golden days of our pioneer era are 
behind us. The assets in nature’s storehouse, 
vast though they be, are no longer unknown 
quantities but in considerable degree have 
been measured, in part exhausted, and while 
there is much yet remaining it behooves us 
to pause and consider our stewardship; to 
plan for the future; to calculate the extent of 
our resources, and to use them wisely and 
well in the national interest—and at the same 
time with justice to the individual without 
whose energy these resources would have re- 
mained as unknown and undeveloped as under 
the owne rship of the savage who lived in the 
forest primeval, fished in the rivers, hunted 
the buffalo on the plains, and remained to the 
end ignorant and unappreciative of the in- 
dustrial possibilities locked in the rocks of 
our mountains or buried beneath the soil of 
our prairies. 

The rise of the American nation will ever 
remain unparalleled in the history of the 
world. The achievements of this people will 
never be duplicated; the imprint made bv 
them upon the pages of history never effaced. 
The world holds no unpopulated area wherein 
it is possible to find undeveloped resources 
such as those with which this country is se 
hountifully endowed. Time and circumstance 
will never again pass together over such a 
fruitful field. No period can again be so 
prolific in human advancement as the hundred 
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and forty-two years that mark the mile- 
stones ot our national existence. 

The term of our life as a nation has been 
preeminently the day of scientific and indus- 


trial achievement. It has been the day of the 
engineer. The hidden powers of steam and 
electricity have been discovered within this 


period, and ig influence of those agents upon 
the mode of human living is still progressive. 
Our giant amavis have conquered the ter 
rors of the ocean; our railroads have subdued 
the continent; the telephone, the telegraph, 


ard the wireless have annihilated time and 
space; and the airplane vies with the eagle 
in the realm of air. 

It is only as we think back over the last 


that we realize the tremendous 
forms of locomotion and com- 
The development of power and 
various forms, its application 

machinery, lecomotion, and 
communication, has been the keystone of the 
arch upon which is built modern society. 
Eliminate these, and we revert to the Dark 
Ages. The Ancient Greeks and Romans en- 
joyed a civilization perhaps superior to our 
own; they lacked what we have achieved in 
the past hundred years: the control of steam 
and electricity. 

And lacking that, the world through two 
thousand years made less progress than has 
been achieved in the past two hundred. Few 
of us pause to consider the tremendous dif- 
ference between present methods of living and 
those of one hundred years ago. We accept 
the electric light as a matter of course, yet 
many of us can remember when gas was a 
curiosity and the telephone unknown. 

A journey that then required days, and was 
the theme for family discussion for weeks in 
advance, is now accomplished in an afternoon. 
With all the comforts of our homes we now 
travel in four days from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and it is not even cause for passing 
comment. The land is girdled with bands of 
steel and wires of copper; the ocean teems 
with floating hotels, moving from place to 
place at express train speed in defiance of 
wind and wave: while beneath the white- capped 
surface, in the darkness of ocean’s depths, 
the electric spark travels from shore to shore, 
bringing Cathay to our doorstep and forever 
debarring us from the privilege of world- 
isolation, much as we might desire such a 
fate. Much of this development has 
made possible by lubrication, for which 
petroleum stands supreme. 

We may no longer hold aloof 
ccnsideration of matters of 
nificance. Our Congress 
only the State of America, 
the World as well. It is not our choice. It 
is the evolution of world-historv—the end of 
which no man mav know. Science and in- 
dustry have swept away the barriers of 
distance. The events of the world of ves- 
terday are chronicled for us at the breakfast- 
table of todav. The markets of the world are 
reflected daily in those of America. Verily 
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stea.n and electricity have caused world- 
distances to shrink to the infinitesimal since 
Sir Francis Drake circumnavigated the globe. 

The last century and a half has witnessed 
the conquest of a continent. From the for- 
bidding shores of New England to the balmy 
lands bordering the Pacific the pioneer has 
steadily pushed forward, blazing new trails, 
carving out new states, building magic cities, 
until the frontier has disappeared and the tide 
of restless humanity rolls backward upon itself 
frem the Golden Gate—and lo! the pioneer 
is gone; the frontier merely a memory. A 
new generation—in a Pullman car—follows 
the emigrant trail, with little thought of those 
who blazed the way and whose passing may 
be marked by a lonely headstone ‘mid the 
suiows of the Rocky Mountains or a skeleton 
bleaching on the sands of the Colorado Desert 

All honor to the hardy pioneer who braved 
with unfaltering courage the vicissitudes of 
those early days in the hope of wringing his 
reward from unwilling mother earth; to him 
the wreath of unfading laurel—that mos 
prized of all tokens by the Ancient Greeks, 
typifying supremacy, endurance, and courage. 

The problems of yesterday are not the prob- 
lems of today. Then we saw a continent be- 
ing wrested from the wilderness. Then the 
uninhabited 


prairie stretched away into the 
haze of the distant horizon. Land was to be 
had for the taking. The problem then was 


one of peopling that wilderness. We beckoned 
the stranger from the four corners. of the 
earth to assist in its settlement; we gave with 
prodigal hand of the nation’s assets to stimu- 
lete individual effort. Today the unsettled 
prairie is a thing of the past, and we begin 
to realize that our national resources, 
bounteous though they be, are not limitless 
and that time is fast approaching when we 
must husband what we still have and dole out 
our diminishing store with thrifty hand. No 
longer may the individual recklessly waste 
our natural resources, initiative must not be 
destroyed, the hoped-for reward must. still 
be sufficient to promote untiring effort, but 
the citizen must be taught the lesson that he 
labors not alone for his own personal gain 
but as trustee of the nation’s treasures which 
are not to be idly squandered or dissipated. 

Much of the development that marks this 
wonderful epoch has been accomplished since 
the first oil well in Pennsylvania (1859) her- 
alded the coming dawn of a new industrial 
era. Truly that event was momentous in the 
history of our national life. Steam power was 
beginning to shape events; the railroad was an 
accomplished fact; lubrication was more and 
more entering into the problem of industrial 
life; there was need of something to take the 
place of tallow and whale-oil. Petroleum sup- 
plied that need. 

The story of the great petroleum industry 
is written on many pages and in many books. 
This is not the time or place to repeat what 
will forever stand forth in the pages of his- 
tory as an accomplishment of first magnitude. 
Like all other industries, it progresses with 
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the years. ‘The methods of yesterday are ob- 
solete; those ot today do not satisty; and we 
— eagerly torward to what the morrow 
nay brmg 1orth m improved methods of pro- 
actin and remning. it 1s a lar cry trom the 
tirst crude ettorts in oil distillation to the 
practices now in vogue, and yet we are safe 1 
prophesying that the improvements yet to 
come will turther advance the technology ot 
the art. 

As the application of steam and electricity 
grew, so grew the demand for more and 
better petroleum products. One to a large 
degree kept pace with the other. The original 
“puting Billy” has grown into the Mallet 
Compound ot today; the original Kobert Ful- 
ton, wending laborious way down the placid 
Hudson, into the monster turbine-driven bat- 
tleship. All these—all machines—have been 
dependent upon lubrication, upon petroleum ; 
and the more recent advances in marine con- 
struction have been predicated upon the use 
of fuel oil as the means of steam generation. 

We have witnessed in the past decade the 
rise of the internal combustion engine. Its 
profound effect on rural as well as urban 
life grows more and more manifest as the 
days go by; it competes with the locomotive 
and the trolley as a means of rapid transit; and 
as a method of distributing freight in our 
cities, plowing our fields, and providing 
healthful recreation it is rapidly superseding 
the horse. As an instrument of war it is 
of paramount necessity; driving the swift- 
flying airplane that serves as the aerial scout 
to our armies it makes possible observations 
for lack of which disaster would be the in- 
evitable portion of our forces. 

In the realm of the internal combustion 
engine, petroleum reigns supreme ; it supplies 
the motive power; it lubricates the machinery ; 
ic is, in short, the life fluid without which 
neither motor vehicles nor airplane could 
serve the needs of humanity. 

The internal combustion engine has created 
a demand for gasolene of hitherto undreamed- 
of proportions; it has made what was once 
considered almost a waste product into the 
most important element derived from petroleum 
distillation. Inability to supply the rising 


demand by recognized methods of refining 


has spurred inventive genius to new efforts. 
until today we have the new practice of 
pressure distillation with its resultant increase 
in gasolene output. He would be indeed a 
brave man who would dare prophesy the end 
oi this evolution in refining methods. As the 
needs of the time require, new ways are found 
for the performing old tricks and the skill and 
inventive genius of the refiner keeps pace 
with the ever-mounting consumption of his 
products. 

And what are our assets, with which to 
meet the demands which may be made upon 
us for petroleum? What is the strength of 
this young giant that responds to the nation’s 
call to arms? 

We have produced from the vear 1859 to 
date a total of more than 4,250,000,000 barrels 


of oil. Our production has increased, by de- 
cades, from 500,000 in 1860 to 5,200,0U0 in 
1870; 26,286,000 in 1880; 45,823,000 in 1890; 
63,620,000 in 1900; 209,557,000 in 1910, and 
330,000,000 in 1917. Over long periods the 
average increase has been about 7 per cent of 
the previous year’s production. At this rate 
of increase we shall require 400,000,000 bar- 
rels per annum in 1917 and for 1918 if the 
average holds good we shall require an addi- 
tional amount above last year’s production ot 
approximately 23,000,000 barrels. It will be 
a of course; from the known 
fields, if necessary; and perhaps in part irom 
new hope of making which 
lures ever onward the optimistic wildcatter 
that virile pioneer of the oil fields who cheer- 
tully takes the gambler’s chance in the hope 
of reaping a reward commensurate with the 
risk 

We are beginning to realize, hx engi that 
our resources are not limitless. It is the con- 
census of opinion that the Lima 
(indiana), and Illinois fields can add little 
in the way of increased production; leaving 
but three great known fields to meet our fu- 
ture requirements—Mid-Continent, Gulf and 
California. 

The changes in the industry are startling; 
today a flow of oil, tomorrow a_ famine. 
Spindletop was discovered in 1901, and yet 
today the Southern Pacific brings oil from 
Mexico to supply its locomotives plying in 
Texas. We are confronted with constantly 
mounting consumption, and a constantly in- 
creasing percentage of exhaustion. Some day 
the lines must cross, production will no longer 
be able to keep pace with consumption and we 
must seek other sources of supply. 

Any mathematically exact estimate of the 
petroleum yet to be extracted from the rock 
formations of the United States is, of course, 
impossible. Undeveloped areas now unknown 
may add very greatly to our present estimates 
Speaking broadly, however, I think I am safe 
in saying that it is our duty to conserve most 

arefully our remaining stores. Locked in the 
oak they are of course valueless. Do not 
misunderstand me or imagine that I am 
arguing against production, against  wild- 
catting, against the individual effort havin 
for its incentive an adequate reward. I be- 
lieve all of these things must be done. But I 
air also of the belief that increasingly efficient 
methods of combustion, lubrication, and gen- 
eral conservation will materially alter practices 
that can be safely characterized as wasteful. 

In viewing the petroleum industry from the 
government standpoint it necessarily means 
the viewpoint of national welfare in contradis- 
tirction to individual gain: it means the wise 
husbanding of our available resources so that 
they may last the greatest possible length of 
time, in contradistinction to producing the 
greatest quantity in the least time and con- 
verting into money the treasures of nature’s 
storehouse. 

With the exhaustion of our oil, 


or its ad- 
vance in price, we have, of course 


, the altern- 
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ative of producing oil from shale. That there 
are enormous areas of sucn shales in the 
Lnited States is well known among geologists 
and others who have taken the pains to in- 
vestigate. These shales will undoubtedly in 
time be mined for oil, but we must remember 
that to produce a quantity of oil equal to our 
present production we shall have to mine a 
daily tonnage of shale in excess of the tonnage 
of coal now mined daily. The magnitude of 
such an undertaking is obvious. It will not 
be the growth of a day, but of years. And 
it is entirely likely that because of plentiful 
supplies of oil which may be brought to the 
United States by water—cheap oil from Mex- 
ics and Central America—it will be many 
years before these shales are utilized. 

The technology of production has advanced 
with tremendous strides. Drilling tools of 
twenty years ago seem but toys as compared 
with those now being used. _More and more 
the rotary supplants the cable. And more and 
nore the technology of the industry approaches 
the scientific. The old rule of thumb vives 
way to the calculations of the engineer. The 
old order passeth, and with it, I suspect is 
vassing the old type of wildcatter, who is 
being superseded by the scouting geologist 
trained in the study of rocks. We are learn- 
ing as the years go by that there is much for 
the geologist to do; he may not always tell 
us where oil lies buried, but often he can tell 
u; where it is hopeless to make the attempt 
to find it. , 

And if this be true, it is important that his 

services be utilized to the maximum. Economic 
waste in whatever form is, or should be, re- 
pugnant to the forward-looking citizen who 
discerns, perhaps, on the distant horizon the 
pessibilities of fierce competition for the trade 
of the world, following cessation of war. 
Europe has learned much in the past three 
vears. The stern necessity that has imposed 
unparalleled economic discipline upon the peo- 
ple of Europe will not disappear or be forgot- 
ten with the coming of peace. The iron has 
sunk too deeply into the soul, the lesson has 
been too bitterly impressed to permit relapse 
after the war into conditions of ante-bellum 
davs. 
We have wasted in the past because there 
was not incentive to save. To our ancestors 
the forest seemed limitless. the mines inex- 
haustible, the uninhabited lands to the West 
ending. We no longer harbor such illusions, 
hut rather do we ask in questioning doubt, 
from whence shall posterity supply its needs 
for lumber, for the products of the soil and of 
the mines? 

The pressure of increasing population has 
much to do with the cause of this war. For 
a time we viewed the conflict from afar: we 
sought in vain that isolation that was im- 
possible; we clung desnerately to the hope 
that the cup might not be forced to our lins, 
that we should not be compelled to drink the 
hitter dregs. Our hopes were in vain. Tt was 
our liberty as much as France or England’s that 
was at stake; it was our destiny to help main- 


tain democracy; to combat on the field of 
battle the worid ambition of autocracy. We 
are engaged m that struggle; we have the 
one paramount task to pertorm; we must 
see to it that the torch of treedom kindled at 
bunker Hill shall not be extinguished; that 
the cold and unsympathetic rule of autocracy 
shall not overrun the worid. 

This 1s no time to quibble over technicali- 
ties; no time to debate the power of the 
Government to pertorm any proposed act. 
We are at war. lhe life ot the nation is at 
stake. The preservation of our national ex- 
istence if of such paramount importance that 
nothing else really matters, compared with that 
duty. I have little patience with the in- 
dividual who believes in the doctrine of 
business as usual. Business is not “as usual” 
—and will not be so long as the war lasts. 

Kach month during the war the priority de- 
mands of the Government will become more 
and more insistent, the duty of the citizen 
to supply those demands more and more 
clearly defined. 

If zonal distribution of petroleum products 
is necessary to supply national needs, zonal 
distribution will be accomplished. If pooling 
of tank cars and ships will more efficiently 
meet national demands, those facilities will 
be pooled. If well-drilling supplies must be 
alocated in order to produce the greatest 
quantity of oil to meet the increasing de- 
mands for oil, well-drilling supplies will be 
allocated. If licensing of jobbers and others 
is necessary, they will be licensed. If the 
petroleum industry, or any part of it, is so 
unwise as to engage in profiteering, ways and 
means will be found to correct that condition. 
In short, whatever the national needs may 
be, everything that is necessary will be done 
to meet those requirements. President Lin- 
coln summed up the case when he said in 1863, 
“[ think the Constitution invests the Com- 
mander-i in- Chief with the law of war in time 
of war.’ 

Government control does not necessarily 
signify disaster to an industry. It may be 
entirely necessary to assist the industry con- 
trolled, in performing its normal functions 
which, because of war’s dislocating effects, are 
impossible of performance in the normal 
way. We face a condition of shortage today 
in many lines of basic products—steel, coal 
petroleum, copper, manganese, sulphuric acid, 
ammonia—and many other important products 
are, for one reason or another, in demand in 
excess of the supply. Whether it be actual 
shortage or lack of transportation the result 
is the same; there is not enough to go around 
and satisfy all demands. The manufacturer 
of oil well supplies finds it difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure raw material to meet 
his manufacturing needs; the owner of 
tank cars is unable to secure satisfactory de- 
liveries of cars ordered months ago: the re- 
finer of oil is harassed because of inability to 
supply his plant with the materials necessary 
te permit continuous and efficient operation. 

Single-handed, or even united by trade asso- 
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ciations, the individual stands but little chance 
ni competition with governmental departments 
possessing all the power of priority orders 
and commandeering. Unless there is some 
governmental department charged with sym- 
pathetic supervision, it is quite conceivable 
that in the fierce competition for priority the 
unrepresented interest will fare badly. 

| do not want you to misunderstand my 
meaning or conclude that because certain 
possibilities are discussed action will follow. 
We must endeavor to consider and discuss 
every phase and angle of the question, and to 
anticipate the needs of the time; we must 
cooperate in finding solution for the problems 
as they are presented: and if the industry 
cannot effect the solution, the function of the 
Oil Division is to step in and help; keeping 
always in mind a few simple fundamentals 
that may be summed up in the statement that 
normal channels of trade should, so far as 
possible, go undisturbed, that detail operation 
of business should be left in the hands of 
those men who have made it what it is and 
that the function of the Oil Division is toe 
assist with governmental aid in making pos- 
sible those obvious changes which the industry 
cannot accomplish alone and that, when ac- 
complished, permit more effective discharge of 
the obligations and the performance of the 
patriotic duty owed to the nation. 

The war service of the petroleum industry 
is of the highest importance. It should be 
looked upon as a priceless privilege to assis: 
in winning this war. The honor of patriot- 
ically, promptly and efficiently performing that 
service should be guarded with the same jeal- 
ous care with which you guard the welfare 
and sanctity of your homes. 

This war cannot be won without petroleum, 
and you have each your part to do in provid- 
ing that commodity. Your responsibility is 
no less great than the soldier’s in the front 
line trench; your failure to discharge that 
obligation no less treasonable. You must 
keep our industries supplied with the petroleum 
products so vitally necessarv for the produc- 
tion of those things that will make it possible 
for our air squadrons to sweep the skies, our 
soldiers and sailors to triumph over our foes, 
and to prove for all time that a free neonle 
in defense of their liberty will gladly and 
willingly sacrifice their all to the end. 


PRICES REVISED IN WASHINGTON, 
OKLAHOMA AND ARKANSAS 


Maximum prices at which coal may be sold 
at the mines have been fixed by the United 
States Fuel Administration for fields in the 
states of Washington, Oklahoma, and Arkan- 
sas. The prices became effective March 29. 

Reductions in prices during the summer 
months are provided for in the price fixing 
order as to Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

The prices named for mines in Washington 
are as follows: Screened coals; bituminous. 
Kittitas county: Run of mine, $3.55; prepared 
sizes, lump and egg, $3.95; special steam and 


s, $3.25; slack, $2.50. Sub-bituminous, 

-wis and Thurston counties: Run of mine. 

; —— sizes, lump, $3.95; lump nut, 
nut, slack, $1.25. 

W ashed -Bituminous, Kittitas county : 
prepared sizes $4.00. Pierce, King, Lewis, 
and Skagit counties : prepared sizes, lump nut, 
$6; rey steam, $5.25; straight steam and 
gas, $4.80; slack, $2.50. Sub-bituminous, King 
county : prepared sizes, lump nut, $5; pea, 
$3.50; buckwheat, $3.25; and = slack, $1.50. 
Lewis county: Lump, $3.95; nut, $3.75; pea 
$3; buckwheat, $1.50; slack, $1.25. 

Preparation of coal mined within the state 
of Washington shall conform, the Fuel Ad- 
ministration order says, to reports submitted 
to, and approved by, the State Mine Price 
Board, subject to such further modifications 
as may be approved by the State Fuel 
Administrator. 

Classifications and prices for bituminous 
coal at the mines in Arkansas are as follows: 
Johnson, Franklin, and Sebastian counties, ex- 
cept the Excelsior district: Run of mine, 
$3.70: prepared sizes, $4.60; slack, $2.40. 
Logan and Scott counties, and the Excelsior 
district of Sebastian county, namely, the mines 
on the Midland Valley railroad; (a) north 
of Montreal Junction, and (b) east of Hackett 
and west of, but not at, Greenwood: Run of 
mine, $4.35; prepared sizes, $5.15; slack, $2.60. 
These prices do not include the 45-cent allow- 
ance to operators who have complied with the 
Washington wage increase agreement. 

Summer reductions in prices on all grades 
except slack, are as follows: March, 75 cents; 
April, 60 cents; May, 45 cents; June, 30 cents; 
July, 15 cents. On August 1 the base price 
is again effective. 

Oklahoma prices announced were: Leflore, 
Haskell, Okmulgee, Tulsa, Rogers, and Coal 
counties and the Hartshorn- Wilburton vein in 
Pittsburg and Latimer counties: Run of mine, 

$3.70; prepared sizes, $4.60; slack or screen- 
ings, $2.40. 

McAlester vein in Pittsburg and Latimer 
counties: Run of mine, $4.25; prepared sizes, 
$5.10; slack or screenings, $3. Summer re- 
ductions on all grades, except slack, are pro- 
vided for and are the same as those made 
applicable to the Arkansas mines mentioned 
in the order of today. 

Operators who have complied with Wash- 
ington wage agreement are authorized to add 
45 cents per ton on account of the advance 
in wages. 

Inasmuch as the orders relating to the 
three states in which prices were fixed today 
deal with reclassifications of territory, no 
comparison is made with former prices at 
the mines affected. 


Ek. J. Newbaker, Division Superintendent 
of the Wyoming Division of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, has resigned 
his position and will hereafter be associated 
with the Berwind White Coal Company, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COAL PRICES ANNOUNCED 
FOR COLORADO, MONTANA, 
WYOMING AND UTAH 
Maximum prices at which coal may be sold 
at the mine were announced recently by the 
United States Fuel Administration covering 
coal operations in the states of Colorado, 
Montana, Wyoming and Utah, —_ 
Maximum prices for Colorado lignite were 
also established in the order. Provision is 
made for reduction in price of Colorado coal 


during the summer months. The prices be- 
came effective March 11. The maximum 
prices for the four states mentioned in the 


two orders are: 

Colorado: Bituminous domestic coal, do- 
mestic field, run of mine, $2.25; prepared sizes 
$3.50; slack or screenings, $1.25. 3ituminous 
steam coal, Trinidad district, run of mine, 
$2.35; prepared sizes, $3.25; slack or screen- 
ings, $1.65. Lignite coal, run of mine, $2.25; 
prepared sizes, $3.25 ; slack or screenings, $1. 

The above prices are subject to the follow- 
ing reductions: Bituminous domestic coal, 
> aie 1, 70 cents; May 1, 50 cents; June 1, 

5; August 1, 15 cents. The summer reduc- 
tions in the Trinidad district on bituminous 


steam coal are April 1, 40 cents; May 1, 30 
cents; June 1, 20 cents; July 1, 10 cents. 
These prices do not include the 45 cents 


per ton allowed to operators who have ad- 
vanced wages in compliance with the Wash- 
ington wage agreement. 

The former price in Colorado were: $3.00, 
for run of mine bituminous domestic; $4, for 
prepared sizes; and $1.50 for slack or screen- 


ings. Former prices on lignite were $2.45, 
$3.50, and $1.25, respectively. 

Prices for Montana, Wyoming, and Utah 
coal were made uniform in the order issued 
today, and are as follows: Run of mine, 


$2.65; prepared sizes, $3.30; 
ings, $1.50. 
The former 


slack or screen- 


prices in these 


states were: 
Utah, $2.60, $2.85, $2.35; Wyoming, $2.50, 
$3.50, $1.25; Montana, $2.70, $3.60, and $1.50, 


respectively. 

The order as to the three last-named states 
is effective at 7 a. m., March 11, and also 
does not include the 45 cents allowed to such 
mines as have complied with the terms of 
the wage agreement. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT 
WITH SPAIN IS CONCLUDED 

The negotiations between the United 
States and Spain for the conclusion of a 
commercial agreement have been brought 
to a successful conclusion. 

These negotiations have been of a thr: 
sided character, dealing not only with the 
trade between the United States and Spain 
but also with arrangements for a French 
credit in Spain. The American representa- 
tives have been able, in addition to se- 
curing considerable amounts of desired 
supplies for General Pershing’s forces in 
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Spain and satisfactorily arranging the prob- 
lems of American exports and imports, to 
materially assist the French Government in 
securing a large credit in Spain to finance 
payments for the supplies which the re- 
public draws from Spanish sources 

Under the agreement Spain permits free 
export to the Allies of pyrites, minerals and 
manufactured wool, a concession of decided 
value to the Entente Powers, and the ex- 
port to the extent permitted by home re- 
quirements of various other commodities, 
in addition to the specific licensing of the 
supplies required by General Pershing. In 
return the United States assures to Spain 
its necessary supplies of cotton and petro- 
leum, the amount of the monthly export of 
these commodities being fixed in the agree- 
ment at a figure which will cover the gen- 
uine Spanish requirements but bar the pos- 
sibility of German agents in Spain secretly 
buying up and hoarding a stock of cotton 
against the time of the conclusion of peace. 
Spain is granted other supplies to the ex- 
tent that they can be spared after satisty 
ing home requirements in the United States 
and providing for the needs of its associates 
in the war. As has already been stated 
special concessions have been made in re- 
gard to locomotives and railway material, 
which are required to increase the carrying 
capacity of the Spanish railway system—a 
measure of decided importance to America 
and its associates which are drawing sup- 
plies from Spanish territory. 


GRAPHITE IMPORTATIONS 
CUT DOWN DECIDEDLY 


The Committee on Mineral Imports and 
Exports. consisting of Messrs. C. K. Leith, 
Pope Yeatman and J. E. Spurr, representing 
the Shipping, War Trade and War Indus- 
tries Boards, have reported to Dr. E. F. 
Gay, of the Shipping and War Trade Boards, 
recommendations concerning the restric- 
tion of graphite imports from Ceylon and 
Madagascar, and the same has been duly 
approved of by the War Trade Board and 
will be made a basis for future licensing 
of graphite imports. This will apply princi- 
pally to Ceylon as very few imports are 
coming from Madagascar. In accordance 
with the recommendations, a three-months 
embargo has been made upon importations 
of gr raphite, and the importation for the re- 
mainder of the year will be limited to 
5,000 tons. The usual annual importation 
of graphite from Ceylon and Madagascar 
is about 25,000 tons, but the stocks on 
hand are very considerable constituting a 
margin of safety for this program. 

The principal sources of the domestic 
supply are in Alabama, and the reduction 
of importation is made on the assumption 
that the production from this district will 
be considerably increased. This the Ala- 
bama producers are very confident can 
be done. 
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EXPECT NO DROP IN 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 


Oil Well Supply we poor to Cooperate 
with Fuel Administration and Expect no 
Shortage of Oil Well Supplies 


Representatives of the oil well supply trade 
of the United States at a conference with 
representatives of the Oil Division of the 
United States Fuel Administration, promised 
fullest cooperation to prevent any diminution 
of production through any shortag xe of sup- 
plies. 

One of the purposes of the meeting was 
to obtain a survey of the requirements of 
the oil well supply industry. Complete co- 
operation on the part of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration was promised in the matter of coordi- 
nating the needs of the oil men so as to bal- 
ance production in such a way as to meet 
all requirements. 

Mark L. Requa, director of the Oil Division 
of the Fuel Administration; Thomas A. 
O'Donnell, chief of the Department of Oil 
Production in the Fuel Administratidn; and 
A. C. Bedford, chairman of the Petroleum 
War Service Board, addressed the conference. 
The conference was presided over by J. H. 
Barr, of Pittsburgh. 

Tentative plans were discussed for arrang- 
ing for priorities in the matter of all kinds 
of supplies in which a possible shortage was 
indicated. About fifty men, representing the 
oil well supply trade in all parts of the coun- 
try, attended the meeting. 


REGULATIONS ISSUED GOVERNING 
THE LICENSING OF JOBBERS 


Rules and regulations governing the dis- 
tribution of coal and coke through jobbers 
have been issued as follows: 

Rule 1. A licensee who, as owner or sell- 
ing agent for another, sells coal or coke 
without physically handling the same on, 
over or through his, or its, own vehicle, 
dock, trestle, or yard, shall not ask, demand 
or receive for such coal or coke more than 
the priced fixed by the President or the 
United States Fuel Administrator for such 
coal or coke f. o. b. cars at the mines or 
ovens, and in effect at the date of the sale 
thereof, plus five (5) cents per ton of 2,240 
pounds of anthracite coal, when such li- 
censee incurs the expense of rescreening 
such coal at Atlantic or lake ports for trans- 
shipment by water 

Rule 2. A licensee who acts as purchas- 
ing agent of coal for and by authority of a 
retail dealer or consumer without becom- 
ing the owner thereof, may charge a pur- 
chasing commission not exceeding (a) the 
sum of fifteen (15) cents per ton of 2,000 
pounds of bituminous coal, (b) five (5) 
per cent of the delivered price of 
smithing coal when certified in writing by 


the retail dealer or consumer that such 
coal is to be used for smithing purposes 
only, (c) the sum of twenty (20) cents per 
ton of 2,240 pounds of anthracite coal when 
delivery of such coal is to be effected at or 
east of Buffalo, or (d) the sum of thirty (30) 
cents per ton of 2,240 pounds of anthracite 
coal when delivery of such coal is to be ef- 
fected west of Buffalo, provided that such 
licensee may add to such purchasing com- 
mission five (5) cents per ton of 2,240 pounds 
of anthracite coal when such licensee in- 
curs the expense of rescreening such coal 
at Atlantic or lake ports for transshipment 
by water. The combined purchasing com- 
missions ‘of any number of licensees who 
act for a retail dealer or consumer in the 
purchase of a given shipment or shipments 
of coal shall not exceed the commissions 
herein allowed for one licensee. No licensee 
shall charge any purchasing commission as 
purchasing agent of coke for a retail 
dealer or consumer. Any coal or coke pur- 
chased by a licensee for any consumer or 
retail dealer may be charged and invoiced 
to such licensee as agent. 

Rule 3. No licensee shall ask, demand or 
receive any commission, charge or profit as 
broker or purchasing agent from any con- 
sumer or retail dealer for bea purchase of 
any coal which is owned by such licensee, 
or in which he or it has any direct or in- 
direct interest, or for selling which such 
licensee is entitled to receive any commis- 
sion or compensation as selling agent or 
otherwise, or which was produced from a 
mine controlled, directly or indirectly, by 
such licensee, or by the controlling owners 
of such licensee, or from a mine whose 
owner or the stockholders, members, or 
partners who control such owner also con- 
trol directly or indirectly such licensee. 

Rule 4. No licensee shall rebate or pay to 
any owner of a mine producing coal or to 
any person directly or indirectly interested 
therein, either as stockholder, partner, 
member of association or otherwise, any 
part of any commission, charge or profit re- 
ceived by such licensee. 

Rule 5. No person exclusively employed 
as salesman by a single producer or ex- 
clusively employed as purchasing agent by 
a single consumer, shall be required to pro- 
cure a license for the performance of his 
duties as such salesman or purchasing 
agent. 

Rule 6. Contracts relating to bituminous 
coal made before the President's Executive 
Order of August 21, 1917, and contracts re- 
lating to anthracite coal made before the 
President’s Executive Order of August 23, 
1917, which are bona fide in character, and 
enforceable at law, shall not be affected by 
Rule 1 hereof, but coal purchased or sold 
under such contracts shall be governed by 
paragraphs 8, 9, 10 and 11, (as modified by 
the order of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, dated November 8, 1917) of 
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publication No. 9 of the United States Fuel 
Administration. 

Rule 7. Every license shall be in such 
form and shall contain such terms, pro- 
visions, limitations and restrictions as the 
United States Fuel Administrator may from 
time to time prescribe, and the same shall 
be subject to modification and revocation 
by him, and shall be issued and held sub- 
ject to these and such further rules and 
regulations as he may from time to time 
establish. 

The above rules and regulations approved 
and promulgated this 15th day of March, 
1918, to become effective 7 a. m., April 1, 
1918. 

H. A. GaArFIELp, 
United States Fuel Administrator. 
Approved: 
Wooprow WILson. 


20 CENTS MORE FOR OPERATORS 
WHO CLEAN THEIR COAL 


Great improvement in the quality of bitu- 
minous coal is expected to result from an 
order issued by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration, under which operators who use 
special means for eliminating impurities from 
their products, will be permitted to add 20 
cents a ton to the government prices for coal 
at the mine. 

Comparatively few veins of bituminous coal 
are wholly free from slate and carbon. Many 
of them contain such large percentages of 
those, and other impurities, that their separa- 
tion from the coal necessitates the use of 
mechanical appliances, and the employment of 
additional labor. The expense incident to 
this work materially reduces the profit of 
operating such mines. 

The objects of the Fuel Administration in 
offering to allow increases to such operators 
were to stimulate production, and to insure 
a better quality of coal to consumers depend- 
ent upon such mines. 

The offer of the Fuel Administration em- 
braces the period from April 1 to July 31, 
1918, and operators who desire to take ad- 
vantage of it can do so by applying to the 
Legal Department of the Administration for 
permits. These permits will be extended be- 
yond August 1 in all instances in which it 
appears proper to take such action. 

Operators holding permits will be required 
to make monthly reports to the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, and the allowances to each operator 
will be based upon the expense shown to be 
involved in eliminating impurities from his 
product. 

Retail dealers will not be permitted to add 
to their prices the allowances made to the 
operators, unless they also obtain permits 
irom the Fuel Administration. 

All coal prepared in conformity with the 
requirements of the Fuel Administration will 
be designated by cards placed in the cars in 
which such coal is loaded, and by notations 
on the invoices for the coal. 


REVISED FUEL OIL 
REGULATIONS ISSUED 


Changes Made to Remove Discrimination 
Found to Exist Against Small Dealers 


President Wilson, acting through the United 
States Fuel Administrator, on March 25 pro- 
mulgated revised rules and regulations gov- 
erning the distribution. of fuel oil in that 
section of the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. These regulations supersede those 
issued January 31, 1918. 

Under a proclamation issued by the Presi- 
dent, January 31, 1918, every manufacturer and 
distributor of fuel oil (including gas oil) 
whose gross sales aggregate more than 100,- 
000 barrels per annum, was required to secure 
a license from the Fuel Administration on or 
before February 11, 1918. The regulations 
promulgated today control these licenses. 

The reason for revising the regulations is 
that under the former provisions it was found 
that distributors controlling only a small sup- 
ply of fuel oil were unable to meet the require- 
ments of all their customers. Distributers 
controlling larger supplies, however, were able 
to meet the requirements of all consumers on 
the priority list. This situation worked a 
hardship to the customers of the smaller dis- 
tributors and deprived essential industries of 
their fuel oil. 

Under the new regulations if a distributor 
is unable to meet the requirements of all of 
his preferred customers, another distributor 
may be required by the Fuel Administration 
to meet this demand before he is allowed to 
supply his own customers who are not on the 
preferred list. 

Twelve classes of consumers are specified 
in these regulations, and manufacturers and 
distributers are required to give priority in 
the distribution of fuel oil to them in the 
order in which they are named. 

Deliveries must be made in conformity with 
this list regardless of any existing contracts 
between licensees and consumers in other 
classes. After the requirements of consumers 
entitled to priority are satisfied, licensees must 
carry out their contracts for other deliveries 
to the extent of their supplies. 

The rules and regulations are as follows: 

“These rules and regulations are promulgated 
by the President, acting through the United 
States Fuel Administrator, for the purpose of 
assuring an adequate supply and equitable dis- 
tribution of fuel oil for purposes vitally es- 
sential to the national security and defense 
and to the successful prosecution of the war. 

“The shortage in the amount of fuel oil which 
can be delivered, because of transportation 
conditions, is such that it is clearly a wasteful 
and unreasonable practice to deliver such fuel 
oil for uses which are not intimately and 
directly connected with the prosecution of the 
war. 
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“Rule 1—No licensee engaged in the distribu- 
tion ot tuel oi im that part ot the United 
States east of the Kocky Mountains, shal}, 
without the consent of the United States Fuei 
Administrator, make any deliveries of fuel 
oil to any customer or consumer of any one 
of the classes mentioned below, whether the 
licensee is under any contract to make deliv- 
ery to such customer or consumer or not; un- 
til such licensee shall have delivered to the 
customers or consumers of every class desig- 
nated by a lower number with whom such 
licensee may have contracts, or to whom such 
licensee shall have been directed to deliver 
by order of the United States Fuel Adminis- 
trator, all fuel oil to be delivered upon such 
last-mentioned contracts or such orders oi 
the United States Fuel Administrator. Prei- 
erential deliveries as between members of the 
same class may be made only with the consent 
and under the direction of the United States 
Fuel Administrator. This rule shall apply to 
all deliveries of fuel oil, regardless of any 
contracts therefor or hereafter made. 

“Provided that this rule shall not prevent the 
delivery of fuel oil by any licensee to any 
jobber or distributer if such fuel oil is to be 
used for a purpose for which the licensee 
could deliver such oil direct, nor in any case 
where the jobber or distributer shall have 
been licensed or designated by the United 
States Fuel Administrator. 

The classes referred to and the order of 
their preference are as follows: 
“1. Railroads, bunker fuel and oil refineries 
using or making fuel oil. 

“2. Export deliveries or shipments for the 
United States Army or Navy. 

“3. Export shipments for the navies and other 
war purposes of the Allies. 

“4. Hospitals where oil is now being used 
as fuel. 

Public utilities and domestic consumers 
now using fuel oil (including gas oil). 

“6. Shipyards engaged in government work. 

“7. Navy yards. 

Arsenals. 

“9. Plants engaged in manufacture, produc- 
tion and storage of food products. 

“10. Army and Navy cantonments where oil 
is now being used as fuel. 

“11. Industrial consumers engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions and other articles 
under government orders. 

“12. All other classes. 

“Rule 2.—Licensees shall promptly comply 
with all orders of the United States Fuei 
Administrator with respect to the delivery of 
fuel oil, the submission of reports, and other 
matters proper and necessary to carry into 
effect the President's proclamation of January 
31, 1918. 

“Rule 3.—Neither these rules and regulations 
nor the orders of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator shall relieve any licensee from his 
obligation to deliver fuel oil which he has con- 
tracted to deliver as soon as the prevention 
resulting from such rules, regulations, or 
orders shall have ceased to operate and the 


fuel oil shall be available for delivery under 
such contracts. 

“These rules and regulations shall apply to 
al' licensees heretofore or hereafter licensed 
under the proclamation of the President 
dated January 31, 1918, and shall supersede 
the rules and regulations issued with the ap- 
proval of the President on that day. 

GARFIELD, 
“United States Fuel Administrator. 
“Washington, D. C., March 19, 1918.” 


URGES THAT NO MINE 
CONTRACT ITS FULL OUTPUT 


It is the desire of the United States Fuel 
Administration that consumers obtain their 
bituminous coal supplies from the usual 
mining districts unless prevented by the 
zone districts. 

If contracts are made, it is preferred that 
not more than 65 per cent of a mine’s pro- 
duction be contracted for, based on last 
year’s output, leaving the remainder to 
move on current orders and instructions 
from the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion. Large consumers, including railroads, 
who contract for their fuel requirements, 
should not contract for more than the fore- 
going proportion of the output of any one 
mine or coal mining company. 

The closer these suggestions are ob- 
served, the less interference there will be 
with the normal movements of coal and the 
usual relationships between consumers and 
producers. 


DR. F. C. HONNOLD SELECTED 
FOR IMPORTANT PLACE 


Appointments of a district representative 
and a number of assistants for the states 
of Illinois and Indiana were announced by 
the United States Fuel Administration 
today. 

F. C. Honnold, of Illinois, was named dis- 
trict representative of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration for the two states and will have 
ee rs in Chicago. 

Hall, of Terre Haute, Ind., was ap- 
Pi deputy district representative for 
Indiana and the following assistant district 
representatives were named: 

For Illinois—O. G. Scott, Springfield; P. 
H. Greenlaw, St. Louis; J. A. Fenelon, 
Galesburg; T. R. Carty, J. L. Keiflin and 
Charles O. Ostrom, Chicago. A 

For Indiana—Jonas Waffles, Terre Haute; 
C. J. Fletcher, Indianapolis; H. W. Little, 
Evansville, and Eugene Wardlaw, Brazil. 

The district representative and his assist- 
ants will represent the Fuel Administration 
in the coal fields of Illinois and Indiana 
and will cooperate with the operators, the 
railroads and the public in delivering and 
executing the orders of the administration 
and in the movement of coal. 
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DR. GARFIELD URGES EARLY 
BUYING BY DOMESTIC USERS 


“We begin the new coal year of 1918-19 
with an obligation resting upon every citizen 
of the United States to do his part,” says 
Dr. H. A. Garfield in a formal statement. “In 
order that the coal supply of the country may 
be made adequate to meet the home needs of 
our people and the ever increasing demands 
for coal for fuel which grew out of the con- 
flict in which we are now engaged. The 
Fuel Administration must have the support 
and the active cooperation, not only of those 
who are engaged in production and distribu- 
tionof fuel, but of every coal user in the 
country. Each must bear his share of the 
patriotic sacrifice which must be made if the 
coal supply is to be properly increased and 
adequately distributed. 

“An adequate coal supply is vital to the 
winning of the war. Without it we cannot 
make munitions or other war supplies or 
build the ships which must carry men and 
materials to the battle front. Without it in- 
dustries will be stopped, labor thrown out of 
employment, and the homes of the people 
will be cold. 

“Guided by the experiences of the past 
winter, the Fuel Administration has taken the 
necessary steps to clear the way for the 
ceaseless activity of the mines of the country 
in increasing the supply, and for the steady, 
swift distribution of the nations’ fuel as 
rapidly as it can be taken from the ground 
and moved over our over-burdened transpor- 
tation systems. 

‘The prices fixed by the Government for 
coal at the mine have now been established 
on a stable foundation which will not be 
disturbed during the coming coal year, except 
in cases of extraordinary urgency. These 
prices have been adjusted by scientific and 
practical investigation based upon uniform 
cost sheet reports to insure the greatest possi 
ble stimulation of production while maintain- 
ing a reasonable and equitable price of coal 
to the consumer. 

“By carefully drawn regulations the Fuel 
Administration has insured the shipment of 
‘clean coal’ from the mines. Coal contain- 
ing an undue amount of foreign matter will 
be penalized in price, and producers who take 
extraordinary measures in the preparation 
of their coal will be recompensed. These 
measures will keep off the railroads and out 
of the bins of the consumers a large amount 
of unburnable material which was included 
in last year’s coal production. 

“Every effort has been made by the Fuel 
Administration to so arrange the distribution 
of the coal supply that it will impose the 
least possible burden upon the railroads of 
the country. Through the zone system of 
distribution, which becomes effective April 1, 
the movement of bituminous coal between the 
mine and the producer will be restricted to 
the shortest possible transportation lines con 
sistent with the maintenance of an adequate 
and proper coal supply to all consumers. 
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“In arranging these restrictions, the Fuel 
Administration, in many cases, has allotted 
to consuming territory producing fields which 
can only fill the demand of the consumers 
they must supply, if production is maintained 
teadily throughout the coal year. The Fuel 
Administration expects the coal consumers, 
continuing their patriotic cooperation with the 
Government in all its war measures, to main- 
tain a steady and constant demand for coal 
in order to attain this result. Consumers 
must buy their winter supply of coal during 
the spring and summer for storage during 
the winter if the production is to be main- 
tained at a maximum and the country enabled 
to avoid a serious coal shortage this winter 
The Fuel Administration will cooperate with 
all communities in an effort to provide storage 
for emergency stocks of coal to be set aside, 
during the spring and summer, to meet emer- 
gencies of weather and transportation which 
may arise next winter. 

“But the great storage capacity of the 
country lies in the bins of the individual 
consumer, and there the country’s coal reserve 
must be built up during the spring and sum- 
mer when coal production is unhindered and 
the transportation facilities of the country 
operating at their highest efficiency. 

“As an inducement to ‘early buying’ the 
prices of anthracite coal have been reduced 
30 cents a ton on all domestic sizes from 
April 1 to August 31, and, in many of the 
bituminous fields, prices have been cut to an 
even greater extent. 

“To safeguard the consumer the Fuel Ad- 
ministration has prescribed regulations to 
prevent profiteering and to govern the dis- 
tribution of coal by licensed jobbers and by 
retailers. Each domestic consumer will be 
permitted to secure a full normal supply of 
coal, but no more. 

Every ton of coal that is hoarded against 
future needs and is not used during the 
winter is actual waste. The labor and trans- 
portation used to bring the coal to the con- 
sumer, and the actual energy of the coal itself 
are withheld from doing their part towards 
speedy victory. Consumers should secure just 

1 little less coal than they believe they need 
pte should make every shovelful give its full 
value in heat and power. Every shovelful 
saved means help for the industries in turn- 
ing out supplies for our troops abroad, help 
for the ships that must bridge the 3,000-mile 
gap between our shores and the battle front, 
and help toward ultimate victory.” 


To Do Best to Increase Output 


With the new coal year the consuming pub- 
lic has been assured that the anthracite in- 
dustry is doing everything with a view to 
increasing the output. Urgent calls have been 
sent out by the operators for more mine 
workers, in an effort to increase the present 
army of 153,000 men up to the normal force 
of 1915, when there were 177,000 mine workers 
in the region. 
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Exports to Canada Licensed 

Permits have been issued by the United 
States Fuel Administration to a large num- 
ber of coal operators allowing exports of 
coal to Canada. The permits cover the 
months of April, May, and June. 

No export licenses are required for indi- 
vidual shipments of coal into the Dominion, 
but the allotments, as given in the permits, 
limit the amount of coal shippers are at 
liberty to send to Canada during that period. 

C. A. MacGrath, Fuel Controller for Can- 
ada, with headquarters in Ottawa, by arrange- 
ment with the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration, has been granted considerable tonnage, 
and he has the privilege, for the period men- 
tioned, to call upon the Fuel Administration 
to issue permits to any shippers who apply 
to him. 

Allotments of coal to Canada during the 
past season were upon the same basis as if 
Canada were one of. the states of the Union. 
While this country exports a_ considerable 
tonnage to her sister nation on the northern 
boundary, Canada also furnishes a_ large 
amount of coal to this country. The mines 
of British Columbia turn out much of the 
product that is used in the northwestern part 
of the United States. 


Retail Regulations Promulgated 


Regulations covering the retail distribution 
of coal for the coal year of 1918-19, have been 
promulgated. The plan is designed to secure 
the most equitable distribution of domestic 
coal supplies possible. The National Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association has assured the 
Fuel Administration of the complete coopera- 
tion of its members in carrying out the plan 

The plan, while laying down the general 
principles which must cover the retail dis- 
tribution of coal, is held to be sufficiently 
flexible to allow local Fuel Administrators 
readily to accommodate the regulations to 
their local conditions. 

Under the plan the Fuel Administration 
will encourage the purchase and storage of 
coal and coke for domestic requirements as 
early as possible. As an inducement to the 
early purchase of coal for domestic use, a 
general reduction in the price of anthracite, 
the bulk of which is used for domestic con- 
sumption, will become effective April 1. 


Must Perform Service 


One of the main purposes of the United 
States Fuel Administration in adopting the 
rules governing the licensing of distribution 
of coal was to give the consumer or retail 
dealer a definite and specific option as to 
employing a purchasing agent. 

This option, however, must be an actual 
one. If there is direct or indirect control 
between the licensee as purchasing agent 
and the mine owner, no purchasing commis- 
sion will be allowed. 


If the licensee is in a position to dictate 
the policy of the mine owner so as to pre- 
vent him from selling to any consumer or 
retail dealer who has not employed the 
licensee as purchasing agent, the presump- 
tion will arise that there is direct or in- 
direct control. 

The test of control will not be limited to 
the ownership of a majority of stock. 

Licensees are not to be allowed to inject 
themselves as middlemen in the handling 
of coal unless their services are required 
in a bona fide way by the consumer or re- 
tail dealer. 

Where licensees attempt to obtain the 
purchasing agent’s commissions, unless 
specifically employed as purchasing agent, 
it will call for a revocation of their license 
to engage in the business of distributing 
coal. 


Coke Representatives Named 


To facilitate the apportionment and dis- 
tribution of coke and to assure prompt and 
equitable allotment of emergency orders 
among shippers, the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration has appointed District Coke 
Representatives in Chicago and Detroit, 
Michigan. The necessary organization to 
properly conduct the activities of these 
subsidiary branches of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration are being established. 

J. A. Galligan of Chicago has been named 
as District Coke Representative for that 
territory. James A. Ballard of Detroit has 
been appointed for similar duty in that part 
of the country. 


Somerset Field Enlarged 

The United States Fuel Administration 
enlarged the Somerset field in Pennsylvania 
when an order was issued adding to it the 
coal mining operations on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad and from the Somerset 
county line to and including Indian Creek 
and the Indian Creek Valley branch of the 
3altimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Maximum prices for coal at the mines in 
the territory described in the order cover- 
ing this territory are as follows: Run of 
mine, $2.60; prepared sizes, $2.60; slack or 
screenings, $2.60. 


Groverman Named 


The appointment of W. H. Groverman, at 
Minneapolis, Minn., district representative for 
the bituminous and anthracite coal supply on 
the docks of Lake Superior and the western 
shore of Lake Michigan, to serve as repre- 
sentative of all individual dock companies, 
has been announced by Fuel Administrator 
Gariield. 
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NOT ENOUGH ANTHRACITE TO 
GO AROUND, FIGURES SHOW 


With the Fuel Administration suggesting to 
the anthracite consuming public that they 
order their next winter’s supply of coal after 
April 1, the inference should not be taken, 
says the General Committee of Anthracite 
Operators, that coal is plentiful now, and that 
yards are stocked up with it. During the 
warm season transportation is quickened, but 
the output cannot be much greater now, 
with the below normal number of mine work- 
ers, than it was during colder weather condi 
tions. A practical answer why coal is scarce 
can be found from the state population figures 
taken from the Provost Marshal General's 
report to Secretary of War Baker on the se 
lective service act of 1917. 

The total population of the anthracite burn 
ing area, which includes New England, the 
Middle Atlantic states, and the District 01 
Columbia, is 32,877,609. If merely 25,000,000 
of this total would be taken for a basis, it 
would mean that there would be three tons 
to every consumer, there having been 77,000,- 
000 tons of anthracite mined in 1917. 

Three tons, or 6,720 pounds, makes 672 
shovels at 10 pounds for an average. For the 
240 days in the coal year, this would mean 
about three shovelsful per day as the burning 
quota, for each person, to equalize last year’s 
output. 

When it is also considered that this deduc 
tion does not include the government coal 
supply, householders can readily understand 
why anthracite will continue to be scarce, 
despite the idea that coal will be plentiful 
this summer, and that the “stocking-up” pro- 
cess is merely a matter of ordering from the 
retailer. 

The fact should also be noted that the con- 
stantly increasing number of war industries 
in the anthracite burning area, with the larger 
body of workers, also adds to the growing 
demand for anthracite in the coming spring 
and summer seasons now approaching. 


Wayne County Prices 


Further classification of bituminous coal 
mines in West Virginia was made recently, 
establishing new maximum prices for mines 
in the whole of Wayne county. 

The mines affected are a part of the Kenova 
and Thacker fields. The prices do not in- 
clude the allowance made to operators for 
such wage increase as may be applicable un- 
der the Washington wage agreement. 

The maximum prices fixed in the order 
are: Run of mine $2.40; prepared sizes $2.65; 
slack or screenings $2.15. 

The former prices were: Run of mine 
2; prepared sizes $2.25; slack or screenings 
1.75. The order became effective March 5. 
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TO SPEND $25,000,000 FOR 
ORDNANCE BASE IN FRANCE 
An ordnance base that will cost approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 is under construction in 
France and good progress in building is 
reported. The ordnance base will include 
approximately 20 large storehouses, 12 shop 
buildings, 100 smaller shops and magazines 
and machine tool equipment costing about 
$5,000,000. 
The project includes a gun repair plant 
equipped to reline more than 800 guns a 


month; a carriage repair plant of large 
capacity; a motor vehicle repair plant, 
capable of overhauling more than 1,200 


vehicles per month; a small arms repair 
plant with a capacity for repair of some 
58,000 small arms and machine guns per 
month; a large shop for the repair of 
horse and infantry equipment, and a re- 
loading plant capable of reloading about 
100,000 artillery cartridge cases per day. 

There will be in addition forges, carpenter 
shops and other auxiliary buildings. 

Much of the construction material and 
equipment have arrived in France and actua! 
construction was begun several weeks ago. 
Practically all of the essential materials have 
been contracted for and priority orders is- 
sued by the War Industries Board have ex- 
pedited deliveries. 

It is estimated that for the maintenance of 
the ordnance base approximately 450 offi- 
cers and 16,000 men will be required. Some 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining the 
initial unics trained in manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

When it was found impracticable to ob- 
tain enlisted men in large numbers and of 
the required qualifications from the selec- 
tive draft army, a recruiting campaign was 
instituted by the ordnance base division and 
by the first of the year eight thousand men 
had been enlisted for this special work. 
The training of technical troops for service 
with the ordnance base has proceeded satis- 
factorily and both from the recruited forces, 
and the selective draft, personnel men will 
be obtained to operate the immense ord- 
nance base on foreign soil. 


Ferret Out Dirty Coal 


More than 1,600 tons of anthracite coal 
were condemned in the Pennsylvania market. 
by representatives of the United States Fuel 
Administration recently in connection with 
the Fuel Administration’s campaign to com- 
pel the delivery of clean coal. 

At the mines inspectors of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration also condemned several cars a 
day because they were loaded with coal, much 
of which did not come up to the standard 
as to size and quality. 
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PUTS BAN ON NEW INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS FOR NON-WAR WORK 


The following resolution has been passed 
by the War Industries Board: 
“Whereas it has come to the notice of this 
Board that new industrial corporations are 
being organized in different sections of the 
United States for the erection of industrial 
plants which cannot be utilized in the prose- 
cution of the war; and 

Whereas plans are being considered by cer- 
tain states, counties, cities and towns for the 
construction of public buildings and other 
improvements which will not contribute to- 
ward winning the war; and 

Whereas the carrying forward of these ac- 
tivities will involve the utilization of labor, 
materials and capital urgently required for 
war purposes. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the War Industries Board, 
That in the public interest, all new under- 
takings not essential to and not contributing 
either directly or indirectly toward winning 
the war, which involve the utilization of labor, 
material and capital required in the produc- 
tion, supply or distribution of direct or indi- 
rect war needs, will be discouraged, notwith- 
standing they may be of local importance, and 
of a character which should, in normal times, 
meet with every encouragement. Be it further 

Resolved, That in fairness to those inter- 
ested therein, notice is hereby given that this 
board will withhold from such projects pri- 
ority assistance, without which new construc- 
tion of the character mentioned will frequently 
be found impracticable, and that this notice 
shall be given wide publicity, that all parties 
interested in such undertakings may be fully 
apprised of the difficulties and delays to which 
they will be subjected and embark upon them 
at their peril. 


IMPORTS OF CHROME ORES 
ARE TO BE REDUCED 


The Committee on Mineral Imports and 
Exports, representing the Shipping, War 
Trade, and War Industries Boards, have made 
recommendations for embargoing importations 
of Chromite from other countries, except 
North, South, and Central America and the 
West Indies. This recommendation was made 
after searching investigation, conferences with 
the various government departments in Wash- 
ington, through the Joint Information Board, 
and after conferences with chromite produc- 
ers, and consumers, and importers. 

“Manufacturers of ferro-chrome will have 
to use, if necessary, lower grade ores than 
those to which they have been accustomed,” 
says the committee. “This appears to be 
perfectly feasible from a metallurgical stand- 
point, and it will be simply a matter of ad- 
justment of practice. Steel makers can get 
along with a lower grade of ferro-chrome if 
it becomes necessary.” 


LICENSES WILL COVER COAL 
MOVEMENT OUTSIDE OF ZONES 


The United States Fuel Administration will 
issue permits for the shipment of coal for 
special purposes to points outside the zone 
in which the particular coal desired origi- 
nates. The purpose of this zone plan is to 
save transportation by the elimination of 
unnecessary long hauls and avoidable cross 
hauls, thereby conserving the car supply 
and increasing car utility. This should re- 
sult in an increased production of coal. 

The zones apply only to bituminous and 
canned coals and do not apply to anthracite 
coal or coke. Embargoes under this zoning 
plan will affect shipments of coal in any 
class of car equipment and will be put into 
effect jointly by the United States Fuel 
Administrator \and Director General of 
Railroads on April 

It is recognized, however, that some con- 
sumers will require, for illuminating or pro- 
ducer gas, by-product coking, metallurgi- 
cal, smithing or other particular purposes, 
special colas which are not produced in the 
coal districts from which the zoning plan 
permits shipments to be made. Such re- 
quirements will be cared for by permits, 
issued by the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration upon proper evidence that request 
for such permit is warranted. 

Application forms may be obtained from 
the United States Fuel Administration and 
applicants should be governed by the fol- 
lowing instructions: 

All applications for permits must be ad- 
dressed to the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration, Coal Zone License Bureau, Room 
6209, New Interior Building Washington, 

Applications must be made by the con- 
sumer stating in detail the necessity for the 
special coal and amount required during 
the period for which permit is requested. 

In the case of a consumer having more 
than one plant or requiring special coal 
from more than one producer, separate 
applications for permit will be required for 
shipment from each producer as well as to 

each plant. 

Separate applications for permits will be 
required for each railroad on which ship- 
ments originate. 

Permits are revocable at the 


discretion 
of the United States Fuel 


Administration. 


Anthracite Industry’s Safety Work 

The bettering of safety devices in and about 
the mines for the protection of the mine 
workers with attendant fewer fatalities, has 
come to the attention of the United States 
Army medical officers who are now making a 
tour of inspection in the Lehigh region, and 
taking close-hand observations of the first- 
aid-to-the-injured methods as performed by 
the employees of the anthracite industry. 
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Resolutions Passed by the Northwest 
Mining Convention, Feb. 11-17, 1918. 


liably informed that the Govern- 
nent, for the purposes of settlement of adverse trade 
ances, for the assistance of our Allies and for other 
rgent Government needs, has in contemplation the 
introduction of a bill providing for the withdrawal 
of a considerable patt of the reserve of silver now 
behind United States Silver Certificates in 
withdrawal of the said 
he Government 
the fixed price of one 
for its immediate needs and for the 
so withdrawn from the Treasury 
hdrawn, as hereinbefore stated, 
ompletely replaced, and 
Whereas, it is the desire of the silver miners of t 
West to cooperate with the Government in any plat 
which, at this time, may be found necessary to t 
successful conduct of the war, having in mind, how 
ever, that the real s of the Government will not 
ye served unless the prices fixed for the products of its 
mines be sufficiently high to maintain production t 
that point where the present and future needs of the 
1 its Allies will be properly cared for. 


-rest 


Resolved, That this Conference of the Northwest 
Mining Association, held at Spokane, the 14th 
‘el ] eby endorse the 
vernment, hereinbefore stated, 
and pledges its cooperation in securing such legis 


y be necessary to make the said plan 


a copy of this resolution 
F. Callbreath, Sec ary ot 


of those who may be instrumental in its accomplis! 


Cuas. A. Gram, 
Chairman Committee on Resolutions. 
Whereas, the Government reports concerning mi 
are often insufficient to meet the im 
corporations desiring data 
mining operations, costs 


the Conference, that the Amer 
} 


nil Congress be requested to establish a Bureau 
Economics for the purpose of assembling fron 
ral, state and private sources, Statistics, cos 
of every phase of mini 


to classfy and 4} 


assistance of the 


tending investors 


Chairman Committee on Res 


| ar Minerals Committee ha 

dvocated the tiation of a bill proposing to place 

mines and mine operation un Federal ol, and 
Whereas, such proposal w: not based wu] 
u i is they ex! in the states where 
is an established and important 1 
1 
to ignore ghts 
ive veste T 

in the pbuilding of 

r 

I 

tio n vention 
protest against 
consideration ¢ any yn ic in any way 
would aim to place the control of mines produc 
gold, silver, copper, lead, ther 
minerals under Governme 
should develop an actual s 

f s erals, that in 
ve e does not 1 
t exis 


not be overcome by reasonable cooperation on the 
part of the Government in the matter of transporta- 
tion and through some methodical stimulation of the 
production of gold and silver. Be it further 
Xesolved, That we endorse the request of the 
American Mining Congress that the Government 
encourage by subsidy, direct and indirect, the pro- 
duction of such rare metals as molybdenum, tung- 
sten, manganese, chromium, pyrites, potash and nitrates 


as a measure of war and to place these metals upon 
a permanent basis of production. 


Cuas. A. Gram, 
Chairman Committee on Resolutions. 

Whereas, the production of metals, both rare and 
commercial, coal, oil and gas are of vital importance 
in the development and stabilizing of commerce in the 
United States, and 

Whereas, these wasting industries demand technical 
well-trained and highly efficient management under 
especially established laws and regulations, and 

Whereas, the mining industry in all its phases con- 
Stitutes the greatest collective industry in the United 
States because of the fact that it furnishes the sinews 
of the war and the strength of the nation in peace. 
Be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Northwest 
Mining ssociation that this great industry should 
not be subject to the rulings and decisions of a sub- 
department or any group of sub-departments of the 
Federal Government, but should be under the execu- 
tive control of a department of mines whose executive 
head should be a member of the cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Cuas, A. Gram, 
Chairman Committee on Resolutions. 

Resolved, that the Northwest Mining Association 
in Convention assembled extend to the American Min- 
ing Congress a vote of appreciation for its labors in 
behalf of the mining industry and pledges its un- 
qualified support in national work. Be it further 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of this Asso- 
ciation be authorized to appropriate a sufficient sum 
either from the treasury of the Association or other- 
wise, f the purpose of making this Association an 
annual contributing and cooperating member of the 
American Mining Congress. 


Cuas. A. Gram, 

Chairman Committee on Resolutions. 
Resolved, That we unqualifiedly and strongly ap- 
Walsh-Pittman bill in so far a 
hrowing open to entry and _ patent 
in public domain heretofore with- 
i but that we unqualifiedly condemn 
and = disappt > said bill in as far as it provides for 
t j mineral lands on the public 


the mineral 
drawn from 


e leasing 
domain 
Ciras. A. Gra 


M, 
Chairman Committee on Resoluti 


ms. 
Resolved, That in the opinion of the Northwest 
Mining Association, H. R. 8761, introduced by Mr 
Kelly of Pennsylvania, January 16, 1918, embraces 
provisions that are incompatible with the successful 
conduct of mining operations, and subversive of funda- 
mental business principles, therefore, this Associa- 
tion hereby respectfully petitions and prays the Senators 
ind Congressmen of the 65th Congress to reject all 


ypies of this 
the Senators and Congressmen of the Pacific North- 


~ 


e sent to 


Cuas. A. Gram, 
Chairman Committee on Resolutions. 

The Anaconda Copper Company will con- 
struct a plant at Great Falls, Montana, whick 
it is estimated will release 50,000 tons of ship- 
ping now carrying manganese to this country 
from Brazil. President Ryan of the Ana 
conda Company says that shipping thus re- 
leased would be capable of carrying 300,000 
tens of food and material annually to Euroné 
for our armies. 


effective, and 
Res ed turther, That 
be forwarded to Mr. J. 
i the American Mining Congress, Washington, D. C., 
wit instructions to bring the same to the attentio1 
ment » 
x 
of production, etc. Be it ; 
i 
ot 
fed 3 
tra 
including oil and gas, and 4 
suc nformation for the Congress 
of the United States, inf and pub ‘ 
Cuas, A. GRAM 
hills like tenor 
est States. 
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PERSONALS 


Che Huff Electrostatic Separator Company, 
owners and manutacturers of the Electrastatic 
Process of ore concentration, a opened a 
office at 120 Broadway, New York City, for 
consultation regarding ore dressing problems, 
especially the dry concentration of ores and 
the separation of valuable minerals from others 
which are commercially detrimental. 

The Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration has changed the personnel of its 
organization as follows: James E. Sague, 
vice- -president in charge of engineering and 
manutacturing; Leon P. Feustman, vice- 
president in charge of general commercial 
affairs, including contracts, prices, purchases 
traffic, etc.; Frank H. Jones, vice-president in 
charge of ‘sales : William Goodman, assistant 
to vice-president; William Schwanhausser, 
chief engineer; Edward T. Fishwick, genera! 
sales manager, and Charles E. Wilson, assist- 
ant general sales manager. C. Philip Coleman 
it president of the company. 


Arthur Lewis, formerly of the G. B. ae 
Company, has been appointed to the positior 
recently left vacant throngh Douglas a 
ing’s promotion to Division Superintendent of 
the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Company. 


A. Scott Thompson of Miami, Okla.. will 
be in Washington for ger months looking 
after the interests of the lead and zine opera- 
tors of the Miami district. 

John D. Clark of ‘CBiseetis Wyo., is again 
in Washington. 

Judge J. J. Shea of Tulsa, Okla.. was in 
Washington the greater part of March. 

Harry L. Day and Jerome Day of Wallace, 
Idaho, are in the East. 


C. M. Roehrig of Ashland, Ky., was in 
Washington during the month looking after 
the interests of the coal people of Eastern 
Kentucky. 


William M. Conrad, assistant secretary of 
The American Mining Congress, after spend- 
ing several weeks at the Washington head 
quarters, has left for southern territory. Mr. 
Conrad will establish he: adquarters in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and will devote his entire time to 
the assistance of the mining industry of the 
South. 


Jerome J. Day, who has been in the East, 
was unexpectedly called to his home at 
Wallace, Idaho, on matters of important busi- 


hess, 


The Division of Conciliation, of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, announces the adjustment of 
24 industrial disputes in various sections of 
the country since March 1. More than 50,000 
workers were directly and indirectly involved. 

Thirty thousand acres of coal land m Har- 
lan County, iny., have been taken over by the 
rick interests, who announce that they will 


expend $9,0U0,000) in its development. 
inodern town will be built They expect to 
produce 10,000 to 12,000 tons of coal per day. 


A luncheon was given by Director Manning, 
of the United States bureau ot Muines, on 
March 25, at which was discussed the ways 
and means for developing the rare metals 
industry of this country, to meet the con- 
d:tions created by the war. fhose present in- 
cluded: Irankln K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Interior; Representative Martin D. Foster 
Chairman of the House Mines and Mining 
Committee; H. C. Hoover, Food Admin- 
istrator; Sidney Jennings, President American 
Institute of Mining Engineers; J}. F. Call- 
breath, Secretary The American Mining 
Congress; George Otis Smith, Director of the 
Geological Survey; Senator C. B. Henderson, 
Pope Yeatman, W. Y. Westervelt, C. M. 
Wooley, E. F. Gay, C. W. Goodale, A. G. 
White, C. K. Leith, E. C. Bradley, Sidney 
Mudd, Bradley Stoughton. 


Franklin W. Merritt, of Minneapolis, Minn, 
was in New York and Washingto1 during the 
month. William Pascoe, supe tendent of 
Mr. Merritt’s properties, was with him. 


George H. Crosby is at Duluth again after 
spending several months at Pasadena, Calif. 


J. F. Robinson, of Miami, Oklahoma, was a 
recent Washington visitor. Mr. Robinson is 
president of the Commerce Mining and Roy- 
alty Company, the largest lead and zinc min- 
ing company in the Miami-Joplin district. He 
and his associates were the pioneers in the 
New Miami field, and much credit should be 
given them for the present state of develop- 
ment of that field. 

W. G. Swart, whose headquarters are in 
Duluth, but who has been spending the greater 
part of his time traveling from Duluth to 
Everywhere, on a recent visit to the head- 
quarters of the American Mining Congress, 
advises that he has seen so little of his 
family or friends recently that he has christ- 
ened his “private” car (for which he pays the 
nightly sum of $2.50) as “Hello” going West, 
and “Good-bye” coming East. Mr. Swart is 
the manager of one of the largest low-grade 
iron ore deposits in the United States 

J. H. Holmes, Jr., president of the Tung- 
sten Products Co., of Boulder, Col., was in 
Washington during the month 
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A statement recently given out by the 
National Educational Association, says that 
there are 33,000,000 persons of foreign origin 
in this country, 13,000,000 being of alien birth. 
Five million do not speak English, and there 
are 2,000,000 illiterate, 3,000,000 unnaturalized 
males of voting age, and 3,000,000 alien males 
of military age. 

Douglas Bunting has been appointed Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Wyoming Division 
of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Com- 
pany. 

Victor Rakowsky, of 
in Washington. 


Joplin, Mo., is again 


Immigration to this country for the fisca! 
year, ended June 30, is indicated at 100,000, 
against nearly 300,000 for the previous year. 


Petroleum Production Increases 


Official returns indicate a gratifying in- 
crease in petroleum production between Jan- 
uary and February, 1918, in all fields except 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Central and North Texas, 
Gulf Coast, and Rocky Mountain, which suf- 
fered a slight decrease. Compared with Feb- 
ruary, 1917, substantial gains were made last 
month in all areas of oil production outside 
of the Lima-Indiana and Illinois fields, which 
have been steadily declining for several years. 

Except in the Appalachian, Illinois, and 
Gulf Coat fields, the demand for crude pe 
troleum by refiners and other consumers in 
February, 1918, exceeded both the current 
production and, excluding the Rocky Moun- 
tain field, the quantity used in January, 1918. 

Petroleum reserves were correspondingly 
reduced in February, 1918, in all fields where 
the demand was greater than the current 
production. At the end of February, 1918, 
the quantity of storage oil in the United States 
was materially less than at the end of Febru- 

ry, 1917, except in central and north Texas, 
er a moderate addition to stock was made, 
according to J. D. Northrop, of the Geologi- 
cal Survey. 


EFFECT OF PATENT 

A patent for a mining claim within the 
jurisdiction of the Land Department is the 
judgment of that tribunal upon the evidence 
before it that the patentee is entitled to the 
mining claim therein described and the con- 
veyance of the legal title to him. The valid- 
ity, the extent, and the boundaries of the claim, 
are unavoidable issues which that tribunal 
must adjudge in sustaining any part or all 
of the claim and in such case the adjudication 
of matters within the jurisdiction of the Land 
Department are not subject to collateral at- 
tack, but can be avoided only by direct suit 
for that purpose on the ground of fraud or 
error of law. 

Conkling Mining Co. vs. Silver King Coali- 
tion Mines Co., 230 Federal, 553, p. 558. 
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Electric Railway Equipment Company 27 


Egyptian Timber Company............ 21 
Equitable Powder Company, The...... 10 
General Briquetting Co., The.......... 4l 
General Electric Company............. 7 
37 
Goodin, Reid & Company.............. 8 
Goodman Mfg. Company............... 6 
Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F........ 21 
Granville Supply Company.............. 35 
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Hercules Powder Company............ 11 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co... 27 
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Irvington Smelting & Refining Works.. 33 
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Ledoux & Company, Inc................ 33 
Leetonia Tool Company, The.......... 35 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., The..... 42 
Longyear Company, E. J............... 33 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co..... 41 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Company.... 14 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Company..... 19 
Marioneaux, Sto t & Beck.............. 37 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co.... 35 
Ohio Brass Company, The............. 25 
Ohio Grease Company, The............ 31 
Pacific Tank & Pipe Company.......... 31 
Payee, 37 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation............. 33 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Company. 18 
Pneumelectric Machine Co., The....... 16 
Prox Company, The Frank............. 29 
Quaker City Rubber Company......... 19 
Randle Machinery Company, The...... 35 
37 
Roebling’s Sons, John A............... 14 
Springer, Andrew M................... 17 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The...... 18 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co............ 20 
37 
Thorne, Neale & Company, Inc......... 42 
37 
Union Electric Company............... 23 
Vulcan Iron Works.................... 8 
Western Chemical Co.................. 37 
West Virginia Rail Company, The...... 35 
Wilmot Engineering Company.......... 35 
Wood Equipment Company, The....... 6 


Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 12 
Wyoming Shovel Works............... 3 
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GOODRICH 


LEADERS for MINING 


“LONGLIFE”’ Conveyor Belt 
“GOODRICH” Elevator Belt 
“COMMANDER?” Transmission Belt 
“COMMANDER?” Air Drill Hose 
“SUPERHEAT’” Steam Hose 
“COMMANDER” Water Hose 
‘““HI-PRESS”’ Rubber Boots and Shoes 
“DE LUXE” Truck Tires 


Vanner Belts Ins. N. E. C. and Mining 
Bwe Protection Hose Valves, Valve Balls and 
Sheet Packing Discs 


Pump Diaphragms 
Boiler Washout Hose 


Respirators 
Suction Hose Matting 
| Dredging Sleeves Rubber Surface Clothing 
Wires and Cables Rubber Gloves 


Every one is a Leader in its Field because Made by 
GOOORICH— Maker of Everything that’s Best and 
| Most Worth While in Rubber. Insist onGOODRICH 


THE GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires— 
‘Best in the Long Run.’’ 


AKRON, OHIO—The City of Goodrich 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
orks, Irvington, 

Western Chemical Co., Colo. 

AGITATORS 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co.» 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfz. Co 


kee, 


Milwau- 
is. 


ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Pitkin, Ine., 47 

New York City. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electrie 
Switches) 


Ham- 


Co., 


Fuiton 
Street, 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

BALANCES 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 

BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 


tor, Transmission 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Hl 

Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue. Columbus, Ohio 

Manhattan Rubber Co., Passaic, 
N. J: Rubber Belting “Con- 
dor.”* 


BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
BITS AND BIT STEEL 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


BITS (Machine-Steel) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


INDEX 
BIT SHARPENERS 


American Tempering Co., Spring- 


field, Il. 
BLASTING SUPPLIES 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., The FE. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. (feed pump) 
Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio 


Milwau- 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRATTICE CLOTH 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


Goodin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Bartlett & Snow Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa 


Cc. O., 


Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 

General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., ¢ ‘olumbus, Ohio 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
P 


a. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


CABLES 


Guides ) 


(Connectors and 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Hl. 


CABLEWAYS 


Electrical Material Co., Chicago, HL. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ghio 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa 

Holmes &  Bros., 
Danville, I. 


Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Egyptian Iron Works, 
boro, Il. 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg.. Chicago. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


Robe. Inc., 


Murphys- 


Pa. 
CHEMISTS 
Hunt, Robt.. & Co., Insurance 


Exchange, Chicago, I. 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 


Salt Lake, Utah. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
Lucius Pitkin, Ine., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 


Richards, W. J., 
Western 
Colo. 


CHLORINATION 


Koering Cyaniding 
Salt Lake, Utah. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Electrical Railway Equipment Co. 
nnati, Ohio 
Electrical Material Co., Chicago, 
Electric Service Supplies Co.. 

& Cambria Sts., 


CLUTCHES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Denver, Colo. 
Chemical Co., Denver, 


Process Co., 


l7th 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Jackson Electric Drill 


Drilling Hanger Holes 


Thoroughly Dependable and Profitable. 
Drill turns 200 revolutions per minute. 
Hammer strikes 3,600 blows per minute. 
The most dependable one man electric rock drill on the market—- 
with minimum labor and transportation costs. An average of 15 


holes per hour is made by users of this drill. 
For further information and details address — 


Union Electric Company 


Electrical Headquarters PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN CYANIDING 
ACME OF PERFECTION IN COPPER LEACHING 


THE KOERING METAL RECOVERY DRUM 


constructed for Cyaniding, Hypolixiviation, Copper Leaching, and Chlorination; 
combining Agitator, Filter and Washer; doing all functions between the grinding 
machinery and the precipitating device in one compact unit; accomplishing highest 
extraction in shortest period of time; saving labor, power, and chemicals. 


Most Economical Process for Treating Low Grade Ores 
Not an Experiment—Employed in Practical Use 


HAVE YOU ANY FILTER TROUBLE? 


We can solve your problem, no matter |.ow difficult 


Arrange for sending ore samples for assays and test treatments. We have the best equipped 
metallurgical, analytical and testing laboratory. Write for particulars. 


KOERING CYANIDING PROCESS COMPANY 


BEN R. KOERING, E. M. President, Dooly Bloc 
fember American Electrochemical! Society y k 


Member American Mining Congress. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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COAL COMPANIES 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ghio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


a. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL MINING MA- 
CHINERY 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Chio 

COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 
inder and Gauge) 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons ) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
> 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Chio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE MIXERS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
cee, Wis. 

Worthington Pump & Machine ry 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


CONTROLLERS 
oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 

CONVEYORS, 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

W _ Engineering Co., Hazleton, 

CONVEYORS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


COPPER LEECHING 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CORE DRILLING 


St. Louis, Mo. (core drill contrac- 
tors) 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


CHAIN 


COUPONS 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


COUPLINGS 


Nicholson, W. H., 
Barre, Pa. 


CRANES: 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

CRUSHERS, COAL 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

c. 0. Bartlett & Snow & ‘Co.. Cleve- 
land, Ghio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CRUSHERS 

Allis-C — Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 

c. oO. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CRANES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


& Co., Wilkes- 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CUTTER HEADS 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

CYANIDING 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

Ameling, H. R., Prospecting Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Long year Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


DRAG LINES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co. 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


DRILLS, CORE 


Longyear Co., E. J., 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Minneapolis, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DRILLS Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Longyear Co., E. J., 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ROCK 


General Electric Co., Schenectady 
N. Y. 


(Hand 


Minneapolis, 


Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DUMPS (Rotary) 
Wood Equipment Co., Chicago, Hl. 


Established 1882 


WEIR FROG COMPANY 


TRACK WORK FOR MINES 
COMPLETE TURNOUTS 
FOR SIDE TRACKS, ROOMS, TRAM ROADS AND TIPPLES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS, DURABLE WORK 
Reasonable Prices 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


O-B Rail Bonds 


Pay For Themselves — 


Saving in power costs alone 
pays for O-B Bonding. 
Besides that they improve 
voltage which means greatly 
increased capacity of loco- 
motives. 

“Return Circuits and Rail 
Bonds” is a handy little 
reference book. 


Send for a free copy 


THE OHIO BRASS CO. 
MANSFIELD OHIO 


Keystone Mine 
| Telephones 


Built for mine serv- 
ice by men who 
know mine condi- 
tions—moisture- 
proof, fool-proof, 
substantial. Every 


place in the mine 
within reach of your 
voice instantly. 


**Keystone”’ 
Mine Telephone 


Write for Quotations 
Electric Service Supplies Co. 


Railway Material and Electrical 


Supplies 
PHILADELPHIA, - - 17 and Cambria Streets 
NEW YORK - - - = = «= 50 Church Street 
CHICAGO = «= «= Monadnock Bldg 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 
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DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
"lace and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Ms Es 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora,. 


ELIMINATORS 
Nicholson, W. H. 


arre, Pa. 
ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES (HOISTING 
HAULING) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 


& Co., Wilkes- 


AND 
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ENGINES, OIL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, is. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

ENGINEERS 

Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Hunt, Robt... & Co., Insurance 


Exchange, Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Longyear, E. J., & Co., 
apolis, Minn. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Minne- 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


EXTINGUISHERS, FIRE 
AND DRY POWDER 

Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 

FILTERS 

Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake, Utah. 

FITTINGS (Ground) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 


GEARS 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, I. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

GREASES 

Ohio 
Ohio 

GUIDES 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

HANGERS 
Trolley) 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

HAULING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & hyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Grease Co., Loudenville, 


(Insulated 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
HITCHINGS 
Macomber & Whyte 
Kenosha, Wis. 
HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Rope Co., 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 

HOISTS, PORTABLE 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Holmes, Robt., & Bros., Inec., 
Danville, Il. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
P: 


‘a. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connesville, Pa. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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arn ALDRICH PUMP 


Triplex or Quintuplex 
For Almost Every 
Pumping Requirement 


Send Your Specifications 
to 


The Aldrich PumpCo. 
Allentown, Pa., U.S.A. 


Coupon Books Hockensmith Wheel 
is and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Mine Commissaries 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


The best method of handling sales. 


They save time and money—Stop Mine Cars 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for Steel——Composite——Wood 
a quarter century. 
For Prices, Samples and Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Catalogues, Write Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
Allison Coupon Company and Oiling System 
Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. Catalogue ‘‘M”’ upon request 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


reco”’ 


line material. 


*Sure Grip’? Clamp --- 3 
Catalog on request 


Combination Mine Hanger 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio| 
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HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, ° 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., 
Ohio 

HOSE (Rubber) 

Quaker City Rubber Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

INSTRUMENTS, 
ING. 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 

INSULATING 
ELECTRIC 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Survice Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Poule vard, Chicago, Ill. 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ghio 
INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

INSULATORS (Trolley) 

Obio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

INSULATED WIRE 
CABLE 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chic- 
ago, 

Roebling ‘Sons, John A., 
phia, Pa. 

JACKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
& Cambria Sts., 

jJIGs 

G. H. Elmore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

KITS (Roadmen’s 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

LAMPS, ACETYLENE 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Akron, 


SURVEY- 


MATERIAL, 


and 


Philadel- 


l7th 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
oa Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Leetonia Tool Co., (Carbide), Lee- 


tonia, Ohio 
LAMPS, SAFETY 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
LEATHER BELTING 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties ) 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 


N. ¥. 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg.. Chicago 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
> 
‘a. 

LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, TI. 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Blidg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

LUBRICATORS 

Ohio 
Ohio 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Randle Machine Co., 
nati, Ohio. 


Grease Co., Loudenville, 


The, Cincin- 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 
& Cambria Sts., 


17th 
Philade! phia, Pa. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio 

MINING DRILL STEEL (Hol- 


low and solid) 


Canton, 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York City 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES, 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 


Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 


Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Worthington Pump & 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Electrical Material Co.. 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Hl. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


~ kensmith Wheel & Mine 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & — Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


MINE SIGNALS 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


MINE TIMBER 


Egyptian Timber Co., St. 


Co., 


Car 


Louis, 


Mo. 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


nton, 


7th 
a, Pa. 


7th 
ia, Pa. 


Jhio 


Louis, 


gz Co., 


Perforated Mine 
Screens 


We bring you 15 years experience 
in the manufacture of Screens for all 
mining purposes, in Steel, Copper, 
Acid-Resising Manganese Bronze, 
Zinc, etc. Also Perforated Elevator 
Buckets, Simplex Rivetless Chain and 
Improved Coal Preparing Machinery. 

Our Screens are reputed fer Dur- 
ability and Accuracy to Mesh. Write 
today for Descriptive Catalog. 


CROSS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
SHOPS AND FOUNDRY 
Carbondale Pennsylvania 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 
For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 2144” round hole. 


ROUGHING JIGS 


G. H. ELMORE 


Engineer 


Philadelphia 
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MINING EQUIPMENT 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
nnati, Ohio 
Service Supplies Co., 17th 
ambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leetonia Too! Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
Wood Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Geedman Mfz. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

MOTOR TRUCKS 

Four Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 
is. 

OIL AND GREASE CUPS 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Tl. 

Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Works. Irvington, N.J. 

Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 

ORE CRUSHERS 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quaftz Mili & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake, Utah 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
Street, New York 

Worthington Pump & Mac —, 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., 


PERFORATED METALS 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Il 


Ham- 


47 Fulton 


Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Pa. 

Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 

PICKING TABLES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Chio 


PIPE, CAST TRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE (Wood 

Mfz. 
Co., Connellsville, 

Randle Machinery * a 
cincinnati, Ohio 

Pacific Tank & 
Francisco, Cal. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Mine Supply 
The, Cin- 
Co. 


Pipe San 
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PRECIPITATING DEVICES 
Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Co., 


Longyear Company, 
neapolis, Minn. 


PULVERIZERS, 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
ag Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


Min- 


COAL AND 


Worthington Pump & Mac aor 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown, Pa. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Worthington Pump & Mac 7 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
PNEUMATIC 


PUMPS. AIR 


LIF 


Aldrich Pomp Co., Allentown. Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp.. 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS (Plunger) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa 
Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsvflle, Pa 

Gene eral Electric Co., Se henectady, 

Randle Machinery Co., 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., 
1631 Liberty Avenue, 
Pa. 


The, Cin- 


The, 
Pittsburgh, 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York. 
N. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Til 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York, 


RAILS 


Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ai Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Survice Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelp .Pa. 

RESPIRATORS 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 


& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia. Pa. 
ROCK CRUSHERS 
Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York, 
Y 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
ROPE, TRANSMISSION 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 


Roebling Sons., John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material’ Co., 618 W. 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, I. 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 

Kenosha, Wis. 
Roebling Sons, John A., 

phia, Pa. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, A 
Drills, etc. 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Manhattan Rubber Co., Passaic. 
N 


ir 


Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


_— 
= 


rk. 
We Can Save You Money— 
ed 100% on lubricators—because we furnish all you need absolutely free. 
ery 35% on cylinder oil—because Ohio Cylinder Grease lasts 3 to 5 times as long. 
= 50% on packing—because Ohio Cylinder Grease more than doubles its life. 
RY This grease also Increases Power—Decreases Repairs and keeps exhaust free from oil. 
; It will give you better and more economical lubrication than any oil made. 
75 Hundreds of plants are using it—Why not you? Testing outfit is furnished free—just drop 
us a line and say you would like to Try Ohio Cylinder Grease. 
en- THE OHIO GREASE Co. » Box 1015, Loudonville, O. 
Co., 
a 
7th “ CHARLES A. CLARK B. K. LEACH 
Pa. President Vice- President 
idy, hoov erize JOHN FUHRER 
Secretary-Treasuser 
the Mines Overhead 
ik install Wood-Stave E G Y P T I i N 
TIMBER CO. 
Pa. 
414 Rialto Building 
Co 
We All the durability of iron, with half the St. Louis, Mo. 
ork, cost, to install and maintain. 
Let us prove these claims 
Co., = 
7 
od \| PACIFIC TANK 
m{ & PIP! SINCE 68 Everything in the Way of 
Co., 
Main Offices TIMBER FOR MINES 
_- 336 Market St. 892 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Chi- CALIFORNIA 
.Pa 
del- 
BUT WHEN IT 
Chi- PIGS IS PIGS COMES TO 
mn. FRICTION AND RUBBER TAPES 
Co You must Choose Your Brand 18 Years Ago We Created 
del- COLUMBIA FRICTION TAPE AND VELVA PARA RUBBER TAPE 
, Since then we have sold Millions of Pounds of these Tapes, and 
Air we are still selling them 
THERE’S A REASON—FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF 
saic. By sending us your next order. Price and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. Chicago, Illinois 
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SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 

+ Connellsville, Pa. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 


Ham- 


Co., 


New York 
Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS 


Vacuum) 


(Pneumatic 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SCALES 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

SCREENS PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
iil. 


Cc ‘Foss Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


Pm & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Lubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 

SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Egyptian * Iron 
boro, 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 


arre, Pa. 
SHAKER PLATES 


Cc ross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


Works, Murphys- 


Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
SHOVELS 

Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa. 
SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
. P . 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SMELTERS 

Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Il. 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
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SPELTER 
Illinois Zine Co., Peru. Ill. 
SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg.. Chicago 


STEEL (Mining) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street. New York 


STEEL (Rock Drill) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


STORAGE BAT TERIES 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Canton, 


STORES (company coupons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


General Electric Co., 


IN. . 


Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES  (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


TELE- 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
ackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SWITCHES (Points, Latches 
and Throws) 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, C hic cago, Ill. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boylevard, Chicago, II. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co. . Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., C incinnati, Ohio 


TANKS (Cylindrical, 
Storage Gasoline, 
cating Oil, ete.) 


Acid 


Lubri- 


Egyptian Iron Works, 
boro, Ill. 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


TELEPHONE, MINE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, I. 


TIMBER (Mine) 


Egyptian Timber Co., 
Mo 


Murphys- 


St. Louis, 


Monongahela wane Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, 
Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
nT” 115 Broadway, New York 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRAMWAYS, AERIAL 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Weir Frog Co., 


TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. H 
Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY 


Clamps) 


-» Wilkes- 


(Hangers and 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY, MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Chio 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

TRUCKS 

Four Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 


is. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Pniladelphia, Pa. 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDREss: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“P.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 


and Development 
of 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers' and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


Robert W. Hunt ~ Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEER- 
ING INSTRUMENTS Are Standard for 
Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish. 


Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog 
of Surveying Instruments and Bulletin of the 
Brunton Patent Pocket Transit. 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 
Denver, Colorado, U.S. A. 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—lIntelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $................-..- membership fee and dues for the year 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mintnc ConGrEss JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active ( “ 15.00 1000) 2500 


a 
ii 
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IN STOCK 


NEW AND REBUILT 
MOTORS, GENERATORS 
ENGINES AND BOILERS 

POWER PLANT MACHINERY 

MACHINE TOOLS 


COMPLETE PLANTS OUR SPECIALTY 


THE RANDLE MACHINERY CO. 
1830 Powers St.. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 


and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40,45 lbs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
ces 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 


Hand-Operated Coal and Rock 
Drills. Miners’ Supplies 


Acomplete line of small tools 
for use in and around the 
mine. Write for our catalog; 
it will interest you. 


The Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, U.S. A. 


RAILS 


500 tons new first quality 60 lb. rails 
200 tons new first quality 56 lb. rails 
150 tons new first quality 50 lb. rails 
1000 tons 75 Ib. relaying rails 
Also a complete line of new frogs, switches, 
bolts, spikes, etc. 


Granville Supply Co. 
915 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Yo r 
PRESERVE Timber and 
Structures 
by our TIME-TESTED METHODS 
Write for Bulletin No. 12 
**Mine Timbers” 

Photos are Same wood, Same exposure 
MONONGAHELA WOOD 
PRESERVING CO. 


TREATED Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. UNTREATED 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
2443 West 24th Place 


Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL, 
| pee 
we 


Laubenstein 
Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 


| 
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THIS IS A 
“GET-TOGETHER” 
TIME 


If you are in the mining industry The American Mining Congress 
needs you and you need it. 


Because 

It represents the one serious effort to bring all branches of the 
mining industry into one organization. 

It has but one fundamental purpose—and that is to voice and to 
contend for whatever is of vital interest to the life of the mining industry. 

You can’t fight abuses alone. 

You can’t improve an industry alone. 

You can’t secure much-needed legislation alone. 

You will find an application blank on page 34. 


Fill in and mail it to-day to The American Mining Congress, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
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The Indiana Laboratories Co. 


Incorporated 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 


HOFFMAN BROS., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands 
Up-to-date Equipments Expert Drill Runners 
Inquiries Solicited 


PLEASE write us for blue print and specifica- 
tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 
chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 
heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 
AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna, 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 
Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILLCO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 lb. to 40 lb., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


RICHARDS, J. W. 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 
Ore Shippers’ Write for terms. 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


Agent. 


T. Marioneaux B. N. C. Stott C. M. Beck 


Marioneaux, Stott & Beck 


Attorneys and Counselors 
Salt Lake City 


Cable Address 
“Macepayne” Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HENRY MACE PAYNE 
Consulting Mining Engineer 
1203 Chamber of Commerce cuneiaieall 


Usual Codes 


L. D. Bell Phone, Cable “‘Rolyat,’ 
1201 Grant W. 
SAM’L A. TAYLOR, E, 
M. Am. Soc. C. E. Am . M.E. 


Consulting, Civil Engtneer 
506-509 Second National Bank Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Herbert Goodall Archie J. Goodall TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
GOODALL BROS., ~ aaa and Metallurgists Assayers and Chemists 


Smelter Shipments Checke Controls a Specialty 
38 South Main Street, eELENA. MONTA 


Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Control Work 


RUHL & STEWART 
SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer Mining Engineers 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. ? ‘ ae 
Code: Bedford McNeill \ JOPLIN MISSOURI 
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CHARLES S. KEITH, Kansas ( 
L SCHOLZ CHARLES M. MODERWELL > 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1918 


OFFICERS DIRECTORS 


ALTER DOUGLAS, Preside M.S. KeMMERER, New York 
TARRY Day, \ -Pr t IRVING T. Snyper, Denver, Co 
I. S. Kemmerer, S \ President W. J RICHARDS, Pottsville, Pa. 
James E. TALMADGE, Salt Lake City, Utal 
*EORGE 11. CROSBY, 1 hird e- Preside CHARLES M. MopDERWELL, Chicago, III. 
CALLBREATH, Secretary GEorGE H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn 
uM. M. ConraD, Assistant Secretar SAMUEL A. TAYLor, Pittst 
L. A. FRIEDMAN, Lo ida 
N 3 ns, W 


wecretary CARL Chic 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE Harry L. Day, Wa 


WALTER New Y 
JouN BaRNEsON, San Francisco, Cal. 


LTER DOUGLAS 


COMMITTEES, 1918 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


CONFERENCE WITH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


CHARLES M. MoOpERWELL, Chicago, IIl., Chairman 


Kansas City Mo. 
New York City 
Huntington, W. Va. 


STANDARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
In Coal Mines 


Gro. R. Woop, Philadelphia, Pa., Chairman 


In Metal Mines 


H.S. Sanps, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


C. As Chass Denver, Col 
Sanford B. Belder Coh is, O} 
MINERAL STATISTICS 
Otto RUHL, Joplin, Mo., Chairman 
Fred’k Burbidge.... Spokane, Wash 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
FORESTRY RELATIONS 
CARNEY HARTLEY, Denver, Colo., Chairman 
F. J. Alexander Denver, Col 
C. H. Gibt Salt Lake City, Utah 
MINE TAXATION 
VISION OF MINERAL LAND LAWS In Metal Min 
B. Kirpy, St. Lou Mo., Chairman Al B } 
D 
W.R. Walla 
ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
Fairbanks, Alaska MINING INVESTMENTS 
( Ala Ka A. G. MACKENZIE, Salt Lake City, Utah, man 
George H. Dert Salt Lake City, Utah 
RKMEN S COMPENSATION UNIFORM MINE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING 
is, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman SAMUEL A. TaYLor, Pittsburgh, Pa , Chairman 
Te te, Ind J. C. McKink Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cl )} J. C. Maben, Jr Bin gt , Ala 
COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 
ALABAMA ALASKA 
Chairman Bir 1am, Ala Col. William Malone .. Valdez, Al 
Mar Ala Charles A. Sulzer.. Sulzer, J 
Bir im, Ala W. T. Burt Fairbar ka 


ill. 
llace, Idaho 

Al Falcon Joslir we Hugh-Shirkie Terre Haute, Ind. 
Arizona J. P. Hodgsor Bisbee , M.S. Kemmerer 
Ark C. C. Woodsor Huntingtor Harry N. Taylor 
Califor: Albert Burck San Frar F. S. Landstreet 
Color Bulkeley Wells Telluride George M. Jones 
Idat umes F. McCartt Wallace M. J 
Ir Morton L. Gould Indianapol 
ock G. T. Watsor Fairmont, W. Va. 
Siti , W. T. Olcott Duluth J. H. Jones Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Montar C.F. Kell Butte 
Nebrask Frank A. Mank Omaha a 
Nevada Heary M. Rives oe 
New M M. Sulley Hurley 
Ne 
Oregor 
Okl 
( } 
Morris B 
B. F.R 
Harr H 


1, Chairman 


ARIZONA 


OKLAHOMA 


Norman Carmichael D 
ARKANSAS: 
Li is Angeles, Cz OHIO 
Ct Berkel Cal. Woodford, Chairma» 
F. Los Angeles, Cal. *. M. Kirk 
B. Lee Hut 
COLORADO: 
IDAHO OREGON 
James F. McCarthy, Chairman Wallace, Idaho M Su artley 
Jerome J. Day Moscow, Idaho H. M. Park ( 
Ravena! Macbeth Mackey, Idaho 
KANSAS PENNSYLVANIA 
Jos. Fletcher, Chairman Frontenac, Kans. we Wil CRairman 
Francis Keegan Pittsburgh, Kans. Hul 
Ira Clemens. . Pittsburgh, Kans. Carlet my “ee 
KENTUCKY J. C. McDowell 
H. L. Tucker, Chairman Central City, Ky. a © 
Alexander Blair, Sr. Baskett, Ky. TENNESSE! 
F. V. Ruckman.. Providence, Ky. Jesse W. Ov Chairman 
H. B. Bonne 
MICHIGAN D. C. Car ell K 
: Ch ae E. Lawrence, Chairman Palatka, Mich. a 
E. C. Bowers Iron River, Mich. UTAH 
Ru Ericson, Iron River, Mich Officers Utah Cha McKenz 
MINNESOTA IRGINIA 
arles W. Potts, Chairman Deerwood, Minn. Lee Long. Chairman ) 
J. Maney... Duluth, Minn. M. M. Caldwell R 
Gin vent K. Quinn..... Duluth, Minn J. N. Harr 
MISSOURI ASHINGTO 
Thos. M. J — ns, Chairman St. Louis, Mo. E. C. Smith. Chairmar S 
W. L. Schr St. Louts, Mo Matt Baur 
W. D. Hoag. Joplin, Mo. J. W. McBri S 
WEST VIRGINIA 
John Gillie, Chairman Butte, Mont. H 
C. W. Goodale. Butte, Mont. 
atte. Mont . Hi a \\ 
B. H. Dunshis Butte, Mont. M. Woli ‘ 
NEVADA . Daltor I 
Henry M. Rives, Chairman Reno, Nev. 1. Cay ‘ 
C. B. Lakeman McGill, Nev. rer 
A. A. Godd Reno, Nev. 
H. O. Granb ( ( 
NEW MEXICO John M. Whitehea 
T. H. O'Brien, Chairman Dawson, N. Mex. H. C. Geort 
George H. Utter Silver City, N. Mex 
John Sully Santa Rita, NW. Mex WYOMING 
tah lohn D. Clark. ¢ rmap ( 
NEW YORK W. D. Br ( 
J. R. Finlay, conan n New York City P. J. Queal i 
Edwin O. Holt New York City Frank G. Cur ( 
Chas. H. Sr ith. New York City L. A. Reed ( 
tah 
Ww 
COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
ALABAMA IDAHO 
C. T. Pa uirn, Chairman Birmingha Ala. Irv E.R ell, ¢ rma? B 
J. C. Mabe if. Birmingha Ala. Ravenal Ma M 
J. B. MeClary Birmingham, Ala. Eugene R. D W 
ARIZONA 
d NT 
tal Boa f Directors of Arizona Char KI rUCKY 
tah C. W. Taylor, ( ( 
GEORGIA Si 
S. W. McCallie, Chairman Atlanta, Ga Clifford M. R ‘ \ 
N. P. Pratt Atlanta, Ga 
B. M. Hall Atlanta, Ga MICHIGA 
ILLINOIS 0. Cc. D ( rman 
Carl Scholz, Chairn Chicago, Ill Jas. S. W I 
E. T. Bent Chicas I! J. E. Jopl 
W.S. Bogle Chicago, Ill 
Geo. H. Cushi Chica Ill. INNE 
H. C. Ada ( Il. MINNESOTA 
Frat 1. W rman ) 
INDIANA W. W. Prindl 
Phillip Pe Chairma) I e Haute, Ind. W. G. Swart ) 
Hugh Shirkie lerre Haute, Ind. lfred Pull M 
Har Ind. va 


{ 
|. P. Hodgsoriaam Bisbee, Ariz. F.R Chairma 
L. S. Cate Ray, Ariz FG 
it 
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COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION (Continued) 


MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA 
Victor Rakowsky, Chairman.. Joplin, Mo H. H. Lineaweaver, Chairman Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. H. Hoag ; C. R. Wentz....... ‘ Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. J. Jenkins.. St. Louis, Mo. J. C. McDowell.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
F. M. Chase... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
NEW MEXICO C. T. Huber ‘ 7 ... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
C. T. Brown.. Locorro, N. Mex. ‘-ENNESSER 
G. A. Kaseman Albuqurque, N. Mex TENNESSEE 
Rees H. Beddon Gallup, N. Mex. J. H. Jones, Chairman . Chattanooga, Tenn. 
John M. Sulley Hurley, N. Mex. John W. Fry...... mes Columbia, Tenn. 
T. H. Obrien Dawson, N. Mex. C. E. Buek.. ‘ Chattanooga, Tenn. 
NEW YORK Ce Salt Lake City. U 
J. Parke Channing, Chairman.... New York City Patt Salt Cite 
J. R. Finla New York City Walter Fitch io Eureka, Utah 
F. McM. Stanton New York City G W Lambourne Salt Lake City Utah 
S. B. Thorne New York City AG "Mackensic ; Salt Lake City. Utah 
WEST VIRGINIA 
OHIO I. C. White, Chairman....... Morgantown, W. Va. 
B. Lee Hutchinson, Chairman. ...Cincinnati, Ohio John A. Kelly...... Omar, W. Va. 
John M. W Cincinnati, Ohio Harry B. Clark Fairmont, W. Va. 
H. E. Willarc Cleveland, Ohio A. R. Beisel ; 3 Huntington, W. Va. 
W See W oodford Cleveland, Ohio John Laing.. Charleston, W. Va. 
F. M. Kirk.. Cleveland, Ohio snnpidienames 
WISCONSIN 
OKLAHOMA yhn M. Whitehead Janesville, Wis. 
H. W. Adams, Chairman ...McAlester, Okla. ee S. Whyte. . tee Kinosha, Wis. 
J. G. Pute igh : McAlester, Okla. H. C. George : ‘ ..Plattville, Wis. 
J. F. Robinson.. Miami, Okla. WYOMING 
Patrick Sullivan, Chairman... . Cheyenne, Wyo. 
OREGON R. M. Bartholomew Casper, Wyo. 
Corvallis, Ore. John D. Clark io Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Sumpter, Ore. Casper, Wvo. 


Buyers’ Directory 


(Continued from page 78) 


TUBES WEIGHERS Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Roebling’s Sons, The John A, Co., 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- Phila., Pa. 
cinnati, Ohio mond, Ind. 
Koering Cyaniding Process Co., yw, 
TURBINES, STEAM Salt Lake City, Utah WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Ledoux & Co.,Inc., New York Racks) 
‘eneral Electric C Pitkin, Ine., 47 F 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, a cow tech 47 Fulton Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WEIGHTS 
r reo 
ZINC BOXES 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th , 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia. P; Colo. Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
‘ambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Detroit, Mich. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio WIRE & CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth Electrical Material Co., 618 W. Bape : 
Street, Columbus, Ohio Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 


EQUIPMENT Convert your fine silt or slack 


USED AND REBUILT into Briquettes by our 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, DUTCH PROCESS 


Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam It's a simple and efficient method 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 


: Write for Bulletins, Series A 
Locomotives. 


MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. THE GENERAL BRIQUETTING CO. 


Successors to GEO. C. MARSH & CO. 25 Broad Street New York 
707 Old Colony Blidg., Chicago 


10 


— 


and 


17th 


ria, Pa. 


COOPERATION 


By LEIGH MITCHELL HODGES 


What you see in a comb of honey is a pound of perfect sweetness encased in 
a wax structure that is a triumph of architectural engineering. 

You pay twenty-five or thirty cents for this, take it home, spread it on your 
bread, to tickle your palate and help fill your physical fuel bin, and— 

What you don’t see in this comb of honey is a little army of bees working 
harder than Trojans ever worked, sucking the ambrosia from clover blossoms. 

Your pound of honey contains 7,000 grains of sugar. Each clover blossom 
provides about one-eighth of a grain, so this pound represents the sweet fruitage 
of 56,000 clover heads. 

But the clover head is composed of about sixty florets or flower tubes. To 
extract the hidden sweet the bee must probe each of these. This means some 
sixty separate operations on each flower. 

If one bee contracted to gather a pound of honey, that bee would have to 
explore 3,360,000 of these tiny tubes to secure the material. Allowing five see- 
onds for each exploration, and twelve hours a day, it would take this bee some 
four hundred days to produce a pound. 

-And this would represent only the gathering of the honey, not the time 
required for building the wax-case and storing the sweet stuff. 

Bul there never yet was a hive with just one bee to each comb. 

Nature commands pooled effort. 

Hundreds of bees to each comb made a comparatively quick and easy opera- 
tion of what would be an impossible task for one bee working alone. 

So what we do not see in the comb of honey is the greatest of lessons in the 
greatest of success-makers—Cooperation. 

On every side nature flaunts this lesson in man’s face. 

The seed itse!f is nothing. 

Sun, soil and moisture must cooperate with the latent germ in order to pro- 
duce plant life. 

The solidest rock is only cooperating atoms. 

The strongest man is weak alone. Only by working with others or winning 
others to work with him can he achieve worth-while results. 

The million men now training to fight under our flag in France couldn’t gain 
a foot of Teuton territory if they went to work one by one. 

Cooperating, they can turn the tide in favor of freedom. 

The biggest business is bound for failure if its workers do not cooperate. 

It is a machine whose parts do not work together. It may run for a while 
on its own momentum, but it is headed for the dump-heap. 

To cooperate is to join forces and something more. It is to join hearts as 
well as hands, and slip a little soul in the bargain. 

Not to cooperate is to court loneliness, life-rust and loss. 

The a. B. c. of success is this—Be a Bee! 

COOPERATE! 


(MORAL: Join THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS—the greatest 
cooperative mining organization.—See page 80.) 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
MINERS OF 


COAL 
‘“*The Best Since 1820”? 


SALES OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Springfield, Syracuse, Buffalo 


> 


Neale & Company 


Incorporated 


601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Temple Colliertes — Agents for 
Lookout, L. V. or D., Lattimer-Lehigh 


L. & W.; Lackawanna, BITUMINOUS 


D., L. & W. or Erie. 


Schuylkill Collieries — Bituminous—Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, ‘‘B” Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, ‘‘E”’ Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—1}4-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: ‘‘THORNEALE” 
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Serve by Saving! 
You Can Help Win the War by 


Investing in 


ISSUED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


War Savings Stamps are “ litle baby bonds 
on which the gover 


pays compound 
interest. You can ir as little as 25 cents 
at @ ume, and as often as you wish 


For Sale at Postoffices, 
B 


“Serve Together” 
THE MORSE CHAIN IS SERVING— 


On Submarines: By driving the oil pumps, and by 
operating the steeri ani diving controls. 
On Warships: By operating gun rammers, the 


turret turning mechanism, and the ammuni- 
tion hoists. 
In Arsenals and Forts 


By operating big guns, 
and by driving lineshafts an 
machine tools. 
At Panama: By operating the safety gate 
hoists at the locks. 
In Mines: By driving pumps, compres- 
sors, blowers, fans and conveyors. 
In Steel Plants: By driving rolling mills, 
wire drawing benches, machine 
tools, etc. 
In Industrial Plants Everywhere» 
(producing Munitions, Guns, 
Ships, Airplanes, Nitrates, 
Textiles, Foodstuffs, etc. 
By driving machines 
and lineshafts. 


Maint iin 


Help 
Utilities at 


Win 
Maximum Save 
Efficiency Power 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. Address nearest Office. FACTS WILL SURPRISE. 


MORSE CHAIN CO Largest Manufacturers of A A N 

ey Silent Chains in the World 9 ie ie 
Bostop: 141 Milk St Pittsburgh: Westinghouse Bldg 
Chicago: Merchant L. & T. Bldg. San Francisco: Monadnock Bide 
Cleveland: Engineers Bldg. Atlanta: Earl & Scott. Chandler Bldg 
Detroit: 1003 Woodward Ave. Kansas City: Morse Engineering Co., R. A. Long Bldg. 
Greensboro, N. C.: 805 Ashboro St. Minneapolis: Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co.. 3d St..S. 
New York: 50 Church St. St. Louis: Morse Engineering Co., Chemical Bldg 

Canada: Montreal, Jones & Glassco, St. Nicholas Bldg. 
oronto, Jones & Glassco, Traders’ Bank Bldg. 
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Speed Up Production and 
Help to Meet War- Time Needs 


— unprecedented demand for Coal and Metals 
* necessitates the use of every modern mechanical 
equipment, if maximum output is to be obtained. 

Many Mining Companies are speeding up their 
haulage methods, lowering operating costs and making 
valuable labor available for other and more useful 
purposes by using 


Jeffrey Storage Battery 
Locomotives 


The ‘‘Jeffrey” will gather as many Goes into low headings that the 
cars daily to and from the working mule cannot reach—and practically 
places as several mules can handle, in anywhere that trackis laid. Does not 
less time and much less cost. require skilled labor to operate. 


Write for Special Bulletins 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North 4th St., Columbus, O. 


BRANCHES: New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St.Louis Dallas Birmingham Cleveland Milwaukee Montreal 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 
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